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THINKING AND ACTING. 



CHAPTER I. 

Time at length favoured Albert Moseley's 
wish for his friend's benefit. Old Mr. Wood- 
house accomplished the number of his days. 
He was carried off at last by apoplexy, very 
suddenly, and the living of Codden became 
vacant. Poor old man ! he passed away alone, 
unattended ; there were none to weep, none to 
grieve for him, or to hope with the hope that 
is not of this world. A few hours only before 
the passing bell gave notice to his parishioners 
that their Rector had been called to give up his 
account, he had been seen in the village, taking 
his accustomed exercise, and had returned home 
as usual, when not appearing at his dinner- 
hour, his servant entered his study and found 
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him speechless in his arm-chair. Assistance 
was immediately procured ; but by the time 
the medical man arrived, life was extinct, 
and no remedies of any avail. 

Codden was thrown into a great state of 
excitement when the event became known 
that their Rector was dead. The kindness 
and uniform good nature and non-interference 
with his parishioners had had their due effect ; 
and now that he was gone, there were many 
who were ready to say a good word for him. 

Much curiosity, and some fear were ex- 
hibited also as to who would succeed him. 
Mr. Moseley had clearly intimated by the few 
opinions that on several occasions had fallen 
from him, that he considered a different sort 
of man was wanted, and as he had the pre- 
sentation now in his hands, who would he 
choose ? 

For some Uttle time they were kept in 
xmcertainty, and the first announcement was 
the notice in the newspapers, among the list 
of preferments, of "The Reverend Charles 
Liston to the Rectory of Codden; Patron, 
Albert Moseley, Esq." Who was Mr. Lis- 
ton ? Where did he come from ? None had 
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ever heard his name ; was he High Church or 
Low Church ? Was he a tractarian or an evan- 
geUcal? Many imagined Mr. Moseley's 
views tended to the former opinions, and con- 
sequently settled that his vfnend's must also ; 
and prognostications of daily services, and 
Puseyite forms, within the church, became rife. 
Some of these surmises even reached the ear 
of Mrs. Grant, who, being almost the only 
person at Claverton who presumed to address 
her master, retailed them to him, much to his 
amusement ; but in reply he only said, " Mr. 
Liston will be more active than ever Mr. 
Woodhouse was/' 

Mr. Woodhouse's death occurred in the 
month of August of an unusually hot sum- 
mer, and the closeness and heat had very 
much tried the Listons, who, unable to leave 
their city home, had toiled on, fulfilling life's 
duties in the sultry atmosphere. The child- 
ren, poor little things, were drooping, and the 
roses had sadly faded from Mary's cheeks, 
for want of fresh air ; but bravely she bore up 
against failing health, endeavouring to endure 
ier lot with cheerftdness. 

London was almost deserted by the upper 
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classes, and, as the saying is, "everybody 
was out of town/' In the west end, dull and 
dreary were the deserted streets and squares ; 
closed shutters, silent knockers, denoted the 
absence of life. The once crowded Parks 
were empty; but more than two millions 
of inhabitants yet remained, and the popula- 
tion among whom Mr. Liston laboured was 
not diminished. No changing season, or 
fashion's dictates, opened to them an escape 
from smoke and toil ; " work on, work ever," to 
sustain the feeble life that many were already 
weary of! Yes, hard is the lot, when an hour's 
idleness would be purchased by extra misery^ 
the pangs of hunger, and vrinter's cold. 

Not by the strictest self-denial could the 
Listons spare the wherewithal, for an excur- 
sion into the country ; yet Charles began to 
discover how much they all needed a change, 
and how the heat affected his wife's health, 
however much she strove to fight against its 
effects. One day Mrs. Liston was lying on the 
sofa near the window, which had been opened 
and shut several times, first with the idea and 
hope of imbibing a little air, and next to shut 
out the fearful odours wafted from the vicinity 
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of the river, and to deaden the numerous 
London cries ringing through her brain. By 
her side was a small table, on which was 
piled up a basket of clothing requiring re- 
pair ; but every now and then the hand that 
held the needle dropped upon her lap, and a 
weary look of exhaustion crossed her face ; 
but striving to conquer it, she again caught up 
her work, and endeavoured to continue her 
occupation. Her husband was writing his 
sermon at a side table, and nothing was heard 
in the room save the scratching of his pen, 
as he filled sheet after sheet with his labour. 
An hour passed, when, turning to address 
some question to his wife, he saw her work 
had slipped from her hand, and she had fallen 
asleep; a painful expression ' came over him 
as he watched her, and noticed how thin and 
pale that loved face had become. He heaved a 
deep sigh. " Poor Mary," he murmured, " it 
is hard work for you." She awoke. " You 
look tired, dearest ; you must really get out of 
town for a little change," he said tenderly. 
" How can we manage it ? Suppose you 
write to your uncle in Sussex ; a visit there 
of a few weeks would do you good." 
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She shook her head. " It's no use wishing ; 
but oh ! Charles, what would I not give for a 
mouthful of fresh air ; and you want it quite 
as much as I do." 

" Never mind me, love ; I can stand any 
amount of London smoke." 

His wife faintly smiled. " Not to judge hy 
appearance, Charles," she said. 

" But your uncl^ surely," he continued. 

" No, dear, my uncle's wife hates children, 
and T could not leave them behind, poor dar- 
Kngs." 

" Oh ! I could take care of them for a time, 
with Betsy's help." 

His wife smiled. " It would be rather hard," 
she said, " to add nurse-maid to your other 
duties. No, I wish it could be managed for 
all our sakes, but we may as well wish for 
the moon this year ;" but seeing her husband 
look grave and thoughtful, she added cheer- 
fully, " The hot weather will soon be over, and 
then I shall get stronger again;" and she plied 
her needle vigorously, to shew her enei^. 

" There are many worse off than ourselves, 
if that's a comfort, Mary. If I am inclined 
to despond, I try and picture some of the 
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scenes of actual want around us, and then 
ask myself, ' Who hath made thee to differ?' 
It induces a feeling of gratitude for those 
mercies we possess, and brings more content- 
ment. By-the-bye, dear, what became of that 
old coat of mine that Jessie tore when she 
made a horse of me, by making me go on all- 
fours last week?" 

" Oh, that's past mending, Charles."' 
" Yes, I know it is ; but I want to give it 
to a poor man I saw this morning in great 
distress, who had been obliged to pawn his 
clothes, and literally had nothing to wear. I 
thought, from the appearance of the family, 
that if we could make them up a bundle, so 
that he could get to work again, that they 
would soon help themselves, for illness, appa- 
rently, had alone been the cause of their 
being in such want." 

While thus discussing the woes of others, 
their own troubles were set aside, and their 
hopes and wishes were merged into pity for 
the misery that lay around them. Suddenly 
Mary gave a start as the postman's rap was 
heard below, — the colour came and died 
away in her cheek. " That man always star- 
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ties me so," she said, " his knock comes so 
unexpectedly." 

"You're getting nervous, love," said her 
husband, and took her hand, gently soothmg 
her. 

At this moment little Jessie opened the 
•door with a radiant face. " A letter ! such a 
big letter for papa !" she exclaimed. 

"Let me give it him," said little May, 
strugghng to gain possession ; and there was 
some fear that the document would be torn 
before it reached its destination, so eager were 
the children who should be the bearer of it ; 
had not Mr. Liston settled the question by 
rising and seizing it. 

It was a large letter with a big seal which 
Jessie loudly clamoured for ; Mr. Liston dis- 
missed the children, and then sat down by 
his wife as he opened it. She was watching 
his face as he read it, and wondered to see 
his countenance change as he proceeded. 
Without speaking, he then put his arm round 
her, and drew her nearer to him ; then, still 
holding the letter firmly in his hand, he bent 
over and kissed her fondly, seeming too much 
overpowered to speak. 
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" What is it, Charles ?" she eagerly asked, 
and her face flushed. 

He waited a moment before he replied, 
^You shall go into the comitry, Mary, 
then,'' was all he could say, and his voice 
was tremulous with agitation. She looked 
in his face for explanation. The glance 
that met hers might have been compared 
to that of an accepted lover, so intensely 
happy and full of joy was its gaze. 

What could it be ? At any rate there was 
no fear of trouble whatever, while such beam- 
ing looks met hers. Yes, there even gathered 
tears in his eyes, but such as he need never 
blush for, " tears of joy." They were flowing 
from a well of gratitude towards that God 
who had not forgotten him. He laid his 
wife's head on his breast and kissed her 
again. Then words came. 

"You thought Mr. Moseley cold, didn't 
you, Mary ?" 

" Yes — ^what ? — Mr. Moseley ! the country ! 
—do speak and tell me, Charles.*' 

*'Yes, dearest, listen," and he read the 
letter. 
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•' Claverton Park, Aug. 26. 
" Dear Liston, 

"The Kving of Codden has become 
vacant by the death of Mr. Woodhouse, and 
bemg in my gift, I feel a responsibility rests 
with me to oflFer it to a conscientious man, 
who will reaUy work in the parish, and en- 
deavour to bring about the reform which 
is so much needed. Amongst all my ac- 
quaintance, I know no one I think so 
fitted to fulfil the duties I consider incum- 
bent on a clergyman as yourself; may I 
therefore hope you may be induced to accept 
it ? The rent-charge is commuted at £660 
per annum, and there are twenty acres of 
glebe. You wiU also find the parsonage in 
good repair. I shall be very happy to see 
you, if you will run down to Claverton, and 
judge of the parish yourself; and if Mrs. 
Liston will put up with a bachelor's esta- 
blishment, perhaps you can induce her to 
ax5Company you. 

" Believe me, dear Liston, 

" Faithfully yours, 

" Albert Moseley." 
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Tightly Mary grasped her husband's hand 
while he read the letter ; then, as she saw his 
emotion, brightly she smiled through the tears 
that flowed unbidden, and in almost childish 
joy commenced talking of going into the 
country ; wondering what kind of place Cod- 
den was, and when they should go. So 
happy was she, that she could not under- 
stand why her husband's joy did not seem to 
respond to her own. But though Charles 
never for a moment hesitated, from any 
Mse notions of humiUty, accepting the good 
fortune that Providence was sending him, yet 
he was weighing in his mind the large 
amoimt of responsibility which would hang 
upon him, and the position in which he 
should stand with his patron, when once 
installed there, not only then Albert Moseley's 
friend, but his spiritual adviser; the parish 
too he had heard from him was in a fearful 
state of ignorance and indiflference ; and thus, 
when to the numerous inquiries of his wife, 
" Are you not glad ? shall not we be happy ? 
won't the children enjoy leaving London ? do 
write and thank Mr. Moseley very much," 
his tone was a very grave one when he said. 
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" Mary, I am very thankful, very glad, but 
more so for your sake and the children 
than for myself, for I almost shrink from 
the responsibility the acceptance will entail 
on me/* 

His wife looked disappointed. "I'm not 
going to refuse it," he said, patting her cheek, 
almost as one does a child, " so do not look 
so grave," 

^^But " 

"But what, Mary?" 

" Why should you have more responsibility 
there than here ?" 

" Because, my love, the being one's own 
master, which I have so often longed for, sets 
one on a height, as it were, and all our 
actions and our doings will be scanned, whilst 
errors in judgment and back-slidings will 
be watched for, and perhaps may lead others 
astray. To guide others, we must most 
strictly watch ourselves." 

"But I'm sure they can't find any fault 
with you, Charles." 

" Love is blind, dear Mary ; I fear none 
can stand a strict test without betraying some 
inconsistency of conduct." 
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" No one can do more than strive to fulfil 
their duty, and that is right in every position/* 
said his wife. 

" You are right, Mary ; we must hope for a 
blessing if we do so strive /' and Liston wrote 
a grateful letter to accept the rectory of Cod- 
den, and in a short time started for Claverton. 

Anxiously he watched for a ghmpse of his 
future home ; and the emotion was great 
when, in the distance, he caught sight of the 
village church and the scattered vineyard 
in which he was henceforth to labour. 
The change from the smoke and bustle of 
London to the smiling village before him, the 
brisk September air, that, blowing through 
green trees, seemed to endue him with fresh 
vigour of mind and body, all filled his heart 
with gratitude, and called forth a prayer that 
strength might be given him to work with 
zeal and wisdom. 

The golden com was being carried from 
the fields ; some were already cleared, and a 
greater part of the inhabitants were vigorously 
gleaning the little that remained, or waiting 
in groups outside the gate until the last sheaf 
was cleared from the field, before they could 
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gain admission. Mr. Moseley's carriage met 
him at the station, and as he rolled along 
through the principal street, curious eyes were 
bent on the stranger, in wonder as to whether 
he were the new Parson. 

The meeting of the friends was most cha- 
racteristic ; Charles exhibited a great flow of 
real feeling, and thanked his patron over 
and over again. " When you've a wife and 
children, Moseley, you'll know more what I 
feel." 

Albert's smile was a faint one. " I know 
no one else," he said, " to whom I could have 
conscientiously oflFered the living. You will 
find Codden requires uprooting, an entire 
new seed to be sown ; the work will be no 
sinecure." 

" I hope you do not anticipate a new state 
of things to spring up at once on my taking 
possession ?" 

" No — ^but I look for much from your ex- 
ertions. Evil can only be eradicated by at 
once striking at its roots." 

" You must remember, we are not sufficient 
of ourselves for the work ; our sufficiency is 
alone of God," rephed Charles. 
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"You will, however, I trust, co-operate 
with me in putting down the curse of the 
place — drunkenness — ^as much as possible ?" 

"I shall hope to lead them to renounce 
it." 

" You won't find them very tractable ; you 
must enforce it/' 

" My plan is never to drive," said Charles, 
emphatically, for there was something harsh 
in the way Moseley spoke — " our duty is to 
win by the bands of love, if possible." 

"Love won't win Codden," said Albert, 
^'I can tell you." 

"Has it ever been tried?" asked Charles. 
" It is the Gospel scheme, and the longer I 
live the more I feel its power." 

Albert's expression was one of sarcastic 
doubt. Poor man ! his only idea of rule was 
the rod. "The milk of human kindness," 
though necessary for his own happiness, as 
well as for his dependents, was still looked 
upon as weakness. 

There was much conversation between the 
two, respecting the aflFairs of the parish, and 
Liston plainly told Mr. Moseley, that in ac- 
cepting the living, he wished it clearly to be 
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understood that no party spirit dictated Ws 
views. He had seen so much evil engendered 
among all classes, but especially among the 
poor, by the schisms and dissensions of the 
clergy being discussed by the ignorant and 
self-righteous, that while his earnest prayer 
was to be enabled to preach the pure Grospel 
as found in the Bible plan of salvation, he 
renounced any particular party whose views^ 
diflfering frequently on non-essential points 
alone, induced a disparagement of one an- 
other's exertions, a distrust of their doctrine, 
and a self-renunciation of the opinions they 
adopted. 

Mr. Liston was surprised to mark the rigid 
manner in which Moseley ruled his estabhsh- 
ment, and felt pained to see the evident awe 
with which his domestics regarded him. He 
could but discover that his friend, in the 
absence of heart-religion, was leaning on 
forms, and making self-denial his prop of 
support. It was beginning at the wrong 
end ; and the longer he pondered on the po- 
sition they would hold towards one another, 
the more difficult appeared his task. But it 
would be ingratitude to despond ; so much 
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good as Albert possessed must surely in time 
be pennitted to bear better fruit, and he must 
be ever ready unostentatiously to keep before 
him the star of love. 

In a few weeks Mary and her children 
were installed in their new home. What 
happy little faces were there seen playing 
about on that smoothly-shaven lawn, peeping 
between the trees, or over the wire fence into 
the churchyard. Walking with their nurse- 
maid, almost in as high a state of excitement 
as themselves, in the green lanes and by the 
blackberry hedges, recalhng the almost lost 
memories of the earliest years of their life, 
when in the country parsonage, where they 
first drew their breath, they had made ac- 
quaintance with nature, before they left her 
school for their close London dwelling. 

When it was really ascertained in the vil- 
lage, that the Rev. Charles Liston had arrived, 
and that he would read himself in on the 
ensuing Sunday, the church was thronged on 
that day by anxious and curious hearers. 
Dissenters as well as church-goers were there, 
to see, as the Scotch would say, " what like" 
was their new minister. The solicitude was 
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SO rife^that, as Charles Listen entered the 
chancel door, every eye was upon him. It 
was a trying ordeal, but the young minister's 
thoughts were not much with the people's 
gaze. His manner was composed, though 
not without dignity ; and his soul was lifted 
up to Him who could alone give him strength 
to make an impression on the hearts of the 
people committed to his charge. 

His voice was rich and well modulated; 
and as he proceeded with the service, the 
beautiful prayers of the church appeared as a 
new song even to those who week after week 
had heard them mumbled forth without em- 
phasis or meaning. As an old woman re- 
marked afterwards to a neighbour, "He 
prayed 'em as if they were really sum'at we 
wanted, and as if some one was right sure to 
hear." 

But it was by the sermon the Codden folks 
were waiting to judge their new clergyman ; 
and when he ascended the pulpit, the critics 
placed themselves in attitudes of determined 
attention ; watches were taken out to time 
him, and intellects were sharpened to discover 
anything contrary to the notions of some dis- 
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<jiple of the old school, who feared innova- 
tions, while others eagerly desired more 
energy and earnestness, to bring their ways to 
remembrance, than they had hitherto received. 
" I'll give him half an hour,'' had said Giles, 
a red-faced looking farmer, who meant to pass 
sentence by the length of the sermon, and 
who (one of the wags of the village) had been 
a hand-in-hand friend of the late rector's, 
" and he'll have a chance ; if he pulls up 
afore, I'll stick to Church and State, but if 
he comes it stronger it's all up with him." 

In almost breathless silence the text was 
given out : " By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye love one another." 
The listeners, prepared for a regular sermon, 
heard what might be more justly termed an 
aflFectionate address, putting before them the 
solemnity of the occasion, and the sacred tie 
which bound them together ; that, having been 
appointed to be their pastor, he, the preaoher, 
was prepared to spend his time and energies in 
their behalf, relieving, as far as in his power, 
their spiritual and temporal wants. He then 
reminded them that he was himself but an 
erring, sinful man, but that, by God's assist- 
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ing grace, he trasted that his labours among 
them would not be in vain — ^but that he 
might be the instrument, in the hand of an 
Almighty power, to lead many to their Sa- 
viour. He appealed to them as fellow- 
workers to aid and support him, besought 
them to strengthen his ^ hands, and unite in 
his endeavours for their good. 

His hearers were unprepared for such an 
appeal. Curiosity seemed to die away, and 
attention to merge into a deep thrilling in- 
terest ; and as he spoke of the reUgion that 
" worketh by love," a kindlier ray of feeling 
shone in the eyes so intently fixed upon him. 
" Misunderstandings and difficulties," he said, 
" he feared too often came between the shep- 
herd and his flock, and earnestly he hoped 
such might be arrested. But should they 
arrive, he entreated their confidence, and 
trusted they would soon beheve that he de- 
sired above all things to be considered as 
their friend, and faithfully to dehver his 
Master's message." 

Tears stood in nitoy eyes as he thus held 
out the right hand of fellowship. He made no 
allusion to his predecessor, but asked for their 
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favour, not only for himself, but for his family, 
— all strangers among them. 

Thus, instead of a sermon, to be cut up 
and dissected, his aflFectionate discourse closed 
with the text it commenced with, having 
lasted twenty-five minutes. But the interest 
had been so thoroughly kept up that the con- 
gregation were not prepared for the conclu- 
sion. Watches had never been consulted, and 
they could not find fault, had they tried to do 
so, with the hearty expressions that fell upon 
their ears. When they rose to go, after the 
blessing, their minister's head was still bent 
on the cushions, praying that he might reach 
the hearts of his hearers ; that the love of 
Jesus might be the magnet to draw his pa- 
rishioners around him ; the lever to revive the 
sin-soiled hearts to repentance, to lead wan- 
dering footsteps from error to truth, into the 
green pastures of pardon and peace. In the 
churchyard groups gathered to praise; the 
arrow of confidence had already struck the 
target. He had appealed to each, as if their 
individual friendship was of importance to 
him. 

" He ba'nt stuck up, at any rate," said one. 
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"He's a right-down gentleman, depend 
on't," said another. 

A few of the old people stayed behind the 
others, in the chancel, bowing and curtseying 
as he passed into the vestry; and one old 
weather-beaten labourer, in a smock firock, 
came forward and extended his hand with 
" God bless you, sir !" Warmly was that 
hand grasped by Listpn — his first seal of 
friendship in his new flock. And the ice 
thus broken, several others pressed forward, 
whilst their rector's voice faltered as he 
thanked them for their welcome. Then 
giving his arm to his wife, who was waiting 
for him, he passed through the churchyard to 
the rectory, lifting his hat respectfully to those 
who on his way made their salutations. He 
was glad to be alone, for he was almost over- 
come — ^not with bodily fatigue, but with 
mental anxiety ; and throwing himself in a 
chair, required rest both of mind and body. 

And these were the people Mr. Moseley 
had denounced as sunk in vice and gross 
ignorance ; how would they receive his first 
advances to them ? There was always hope 
where the ground was amenable to impressions 
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of kindness, and Liston*s heart was buoyed 
with sanguine expectation that these appear- 
ances were not wanting. 

Mr. Moseley had scanned more critically 
than any one else the sermon, the clergyman, 
and the congregation, and at first had doubted 
the wisdom of Liston's humility, had thought 
that in exalting himself more he would have 
raised the Master whose ambassador he was ; 
had doubted the good eflFect of putting himself 
on an equality with his hearers ; he had watched 
also the effect, and trembled lest the famiharity 
Liston exhibited should lessen the respect 
and influence he was so anxious he should 
acquire. 

" Are you sure they will not take advantage 
of your good nature ?" he said the next day 
to Charles. 

" In what way do you mean ?" 

" By imposing on your creduhty, and losing 
their respect for you, so that, should you feel 
called upon to reprove, they will have no fear 
of your censure." 

" Love conquers fear," was Charles' reply. 
" Fear prevents and crushes crime, hence the 
good of laws," rejoined Mr. Moseley. 
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Thus the two ever argued. But although the 
impression made by Mr. Liston was a favour- 
able one, many difficulties beset him in com- 
mencing his practical labours among his 
parishioners. Innovations and alterations, even 
if improvements, are always looked upon by 
some with distrust. Things had been allowed 
for so long to take their own course, that to 
introduce new plans and institutions required 
some courage ; the more so as, the Squire's 
name being associated with Mr. Liston's, an 
amount of severity was anticipated. 

In the schools, which were fortunately built 
and estabUshed before the commencement of 
his ministerial, career, Mr. Liston met with 
an overpowering obstacle, and raised his first 
enemy. The boys of Codden had attended a 
school supported by a charity of long stand- 
ing, and vested in four trustees; who had 
power to see to the due appropriation of the 
funds, the electing of the schoolmaster, and 
the fiUing up of their number as a vacancy 
occurred. It so happened that at this time 
two were dead. Captain Moseley and Mr, 
Woodhouse ; the survivors being Farmer Giles, 
and a respectable elderly man, the head shop- 
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keeper of the place. The present schoohnaster 
was, however, most unfitted for his office. A 
free-thinker, a free-Uver, not wanting in parts 
as a good arithmetician, caligrapher, &c., 
but one who scarcely ever attended the church, 
or admitted religion into the school ; but hav- 
ing acquired a smattering of the opinions of the 
rationaUsts, he chose to think for himself, and 
also to disseminate those ideas in the village. 
He owned that religion was good to inculcate 
moraUty, and forbore, during Mr. Wood- 
house's life, to decry the church before his 
pupils ; but such a character was a most dan- 
gerous man to come in contact with youth ; 
nevertheless, as he had the reputation of a 
learned man, and could even impart a smatter- 
ing of Latin, the farmers and tradesmen sent 
their sons to be educated as well as the poor ; 
and as they paid a weekly sum, in addition to 
what he received for the parish free school, 
his chief attention was devoted to those scho- 
lars whose improvement was most likely to 
bring grist to the mill. 

Mr. Craft had been at church the first 
Sunday of Mr. Liston's ministration; but, 
unmoved by his address, had, when appealed 
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to by those who thought highly of his opinion 
and learning as a pedagogue, significantly, in 
reply, tapped his forehead, and uttered the 
word " Soft ;" this opinion was quickly circu- 
lated, and in some cases damped the ardour 
with which the discourse had been received. 
And the schoolmaster, having come to this 
conclusion, was very much astonished when 
during the wtek he saw the Rector coming up 
to the school-house. Mr. Liston entered the 
room, and expressed his intention of examining 
the boys. Mr. Craft felt very indignant at what 
he considered an intrusion — ^he had never been 
interfered with before, since he had for twenty 
years filled the office, and he somewhat hinted 
at allowing no supervision. 

Mr. Liston very courteously, but firmly, 
signified that it was his intention in future to 
visit the school weekly, as he considered it 
one of the most important portions of his 
ministerial charge. 

Mr. Craft was very rude, and replied " that 
no parson in his time had done so ; and if the 
free school were examined, at any rate he 
should not allow his pay scholars to answer. 
Of course, if the trust boys were forced to 
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make fools of themselves, he couldn't stop 
them/' 

Mr. Listen repressed his indignation, and 
perceiving already that the boys were hoping 
for a row, and probably would support their 
master, he prudently withdrew, softening as 
much as possible the incivility he had received. 
How to meet this unexpected difficulty re- 
quired much consideration, and also a strict 
investigation as to whether any power was 
really lodged in the Hector by the deed of 
trust. 

In the meantime, Mr. Craft was rampant ; 
the cool manner in which Mr. Listen had re- 
ceived his rudeness, only added fuel to the 
fire : and as soon as school was over, he set 
out to recite his wrongs in the village,- and to 
express his determination to make a stand 
against the parson's interference. And when 
Charles visited at these houses, he found 
already a party being raised against him, and 
returned home dispirited at the prospect of ^ 
opposition, and the difficulties that he saw 
growing up around him. 

But the more Mr. Liston heard of Mr. 
Craft's system of teaching during the next 
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few weeks, the more convinced he was that 
to sow the seeds of morality and reUgion in 
the rising generation, which was the only sure 
way of improving the place, and bringing about 
the reform his patron had so much descanted 
on, there must be a diflFerent master, and that 
measures must be taken to supersede Mr. 
Craft by a teacher who would be more fitted 
to fill such a responsible office. He went to 
the trustees ; but of the two, one alone listened 
to the proofs he brought forward of the poison 
now being disseminated among the rebellious 
spirits of the parish; Giles was opposed to 
any change, and until new trustees were ap- 
pointed, there seemed little chance that any 
improvement could take place. 

It was some months before measures were 
taken to fill up the number, as there were 
sundry forms of law and trust deeds to be 
prepared ; but at last, when Mr. Moseley and 
the Rector were elected, there seemed more 
probability of success. 

Mr. Craft had a strong party in his favour, 
and it was doubted whether he could be legally 
dismissed, after having held the post for 
twenty years without blame or censure. 
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It was, however, ascertained that the trus- 
tees had full power, and Mr. Craft received 
his dismissal. A new master, strongly recom- 
mended from a training school, was appointed, 
and it was hoped would succeed in gathering 
together the youth of the parish ; but Mr. 
Craft was incensed, and having a large portion 
of the parish on his side, immediately set up an 
opposition school, which was attended by most 
of the farmers' and tradesmen's sons, whom 
he had persuaded to believe him an injured 
man ; and the boys, entering heart and soul into 
the party spirit, tyrannised over, and jeered 
at the village lads whose parents still sent 
them to the free school. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The London season had passed and gone, 
having performed the usual amount of labo- 
rious work during its limited sway of a few 
months. Of the many hopes that had budded 
on the tree of expectation during the early 
spring, but a few had ripened into the golden 
fruit of happiness. A large proportion of the 
good resolutions and bright dreams of useful- 
ness that had risen in many a young heart, 
Uke stars of promise to herald its dawn, had 
been lost in the glare and blaze of the meri- 
dian of fashion. The annual harvest of hearts 
and hands had been gathered in, and as the 
produce had been carried off in different 
directions from the field, many were the 
blighted hopes and disappointed affections 
that lay scattered; which, having been 
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offered on the altar of Mammon, fell bruised 
and withered beneath the fan of the great 
winnower, Reality. 

August and September had also fulfilled 
their weeks, and were merged into the past, 
and in October Colonel Bracy informed his 
family that he intended to winter in London. 
He was not well, and required medical advice 
and attendance; his spirits were depressed, 
and the country was dull. Albert and Ma- 
rian had been engaged three months — a period 
long enough, had they been on the inti- 
mate footing their position warranted, for all 
formal restraint to be cleared away, and for 
them to seek happiness in each other's so- 
ciety. They were, however, on the contrary, 
as far apart from any union of soul as at first, 
nor did they seem to cultivate any pursuits 
in common, that might have served to draw 
them together. In the country, while Albert 
was visiting at Colonel Bracy's house, although 
there was a something in Marian's manner 
that he could not define, which failed to 
satisfy him, there was nothing tangible to 
complain of; for, free from all other excite- 
ment, she was pleased to have some one whose 
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attentions she could appropriate, to distract 
and amuse her, and she made herself in re- 
turn both Uvely and agreeable. Once, how- 
ever, back in London, her craving for general 
admiration returned, and then it was that 
Albert's eyes became gradually opened to the 
real character of the woman to whom he had 
bound himself so hastily, and he b^an to 
have misgivings as to the wisdom of his 
choice. 

In Marian there was a will to be subdued 
that had never yielded to any one since her 
birth, and strong contending passions to meet,, 
that continually required much tact and ma- 
nagement to temper down. These faults 
would, however, have been easily overcome, 
had love followed in the wake of her engage- 
ment, or had truth actuated her conduct. 
Both qualities were wanting, and having 
placed herself in a felse position from the 
first, her intercourse with her lover was nn- 
natxural and constrained. To do Albert jus- 
tice, although he was b^inning to feel that 
the lady of his choice did not realiie all he 
had pictured, or fill the void in his heart that 
he trusted she would have dtxie, vet he 
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strove, by unbending himself, to encourage 
her to a greater trustfulness and openness 
towards him. 

DiflBcult to approach as Albert's character 
had ever been to strangers, when he thus 
softened he exhibited a tenderness and depth 
of feeling which any woman, who had love to 
give in return, or tact to profit by, might 
have taken advantage of, to have worked her 
way deeper into his being, securing her own 
power in the very want she filled, until she 
might have become the very key-stone of his 
existence. But to make advances and be 
repelled, to express his devotion and declare 
the fondness he looked for, and wished to 
receive from a wife, and to meet with no re- 
sJ)onse of feeling in return, save the light 
repartee, and sometimes even a gesture of 
impatience, this was to mar all confidence, to 
place a gulph between them, to smother the 
growth of afiection. Yet for a time the fasci- 
nation of beauty held its own, keeping reason 
and doubt in chains. Albert would accom- 
pany Marian into society, see her lovely, ad- 
mired, attractive, and be loth to admit room 
for fears to arise. At other times, when in 
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the home circle, he beheld her vapid, listless, 
and even at times irritable ; when he noticed 
that his presence failed to call forth either 
deeper feeling or rouse her animation ; then, 
indeed, doubts would arise and make him 
anxious and pensive. He had longed for an 
idol upon whom he could lavish professions 
of endearment, which professions, however, it 
must be confessed, were to be wrung from 
him by a perfect surrender to his wishes. He 
thirsted to feel he was bestowing happiness 
on one who would look up to him in grati- 
tude as the donor. Towards such an object 
he would have extended his arms and closed 
them with an undying clasp. But he had 
bound himself to a being whose pride, self- 
esteem, and will were equal to his own ; who 
understood nothing of that happiness which 
consists in dependence, or of that bondage 
whose chain is in itself a charm, because its 
links are made of love. And the two natures, 
instead of merging into one, ran in counter- 
streams of opposition. 

Accustomed, from her cradle, to rule, Ma- 
rian was indignant that her betrothed did not 
shew gratitude for her concession, but rather 
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appeared as if he conferred a boon in offering 
her his hand. Once or twice, also, that she 
had made an effort to please him by relin- 
quishing some gratification of which he dis- 
approved, he had accepted the sacrifice as a 
right, without giving her any credit for the 
cost ; and this irritated her. As the novelty 
of being engaged wore off, she became most 
capricious in her moods, and, for the sake of a 
httle excitement, would often try and get up 
trifling quarrels, complain of unintentional 
shghts, and when these failed to rouse Al- 
bert's anger, or were only met with cahn dig- 
nity, she would openly flirt with other men, 
merely for' the sake of teasing him. 

Lady Manners, Marian's great friend and 
chaperon, was about the worst adviser a girl 
so circumstanced could have had, and there 
was no true friend at hand to warn her of her 
folly, or to point out the unwomanly course 
she was pursuing in her conduct towards the 
man whom she had accepted as her future 
husband. 

Her ladyship had been much annoyed at 
the match; for when the engagement took 
place, it had demohshed certain schemes of 
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her own ; for regardless, even, of her son's 
love for Marian, of which she was fully cog- 
nizant, she had made up her mind that her 
favourite was to marry Lord Tower ; and, dis- 
appointed in her plans, took every oppor- 
tunity of rallying her upon " throwing herself 
away upon that cold, stiff puritan, Moseley.'" 
She forgot that it was herself who had intro- 
duced them to one another, and who, upon 
Albert's first coming to Town, had courted 
his society. 

No influence could be worse for Marian,, 
and unfortunately it served to counterpoise 
any good impressions that Albert's solid cha- 
racter might have made. The duties of life, 
which, in contrast to its vanities, he depicted 
as pleasure, and which at first Marian theo- 
retically acknowledged as true, her ladyship 
ridiculed as only good for old maids and 
cross-grained bachelors, with a strong em- 
phasis always on the last words. Albert's 
wishes, though expressed, it must be acknow- 
ledged, much too peremptorily, that cer- 
tain amusements of which he disapproved 
should be relinquished, were scoffed at by 
Lady Manners, who openly encouraged Ma- 
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xian to resist such t3rraniiy, wondering, if he 
hegun with such severity now, how he in- 
tended to end, and condoling with his bride 
^lect on the prospect before her. 

Had Marian possessed any real dignity of 
<5haracter, she would have stopped in its com- 
mencement any disparagement of Albert in 
Tier presence ; but not having thus acted at 
4rst, she was continually being subject to 
what she ought to have considered imperti- 
nent jokes and inuendoes of pity at her ex- 
pense. Alas ! they chimed in but too well 
ijrith her own feelings upon the subject ; and 
those who saw how the case stood were 
ready, when her back was turned, openly to 
discuss the question, while the gentlemen 
even made bets as to how the aflTair would 
end. 

Matters, as may be imagmed, were on any- 
thing but a lover-like footing between the 
engaged couple; a four months' experience 
had been a good test of their feelings, and 
proved to them how unsuited they were to 
enter upon the union that death could alone 
terminate. Still, time went on, and no open 
rupture occurred to divide them, whilst both 
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secretly wished to be released from the tie 
that galled them, and would have hailed their 
freedom : — yet each lacked com'age to take the 
decided step. 

And what was there to prevent this freedom 
of action ? Colonel Bracy's displeasm-e ? That 
might have been appeased. Yet there stood 
between them that nightmare of weak minda 
— so gigantic in its power — which binds in 
its imaginary chains the souls of men, pre- 
venting them from rising above the slavish 
fears of conventional gossip — "fear of the 
world's opinion /' the world, forsooth — that 
spectre, whose shadow covers the retreat 
of cowards, and terrifies the vacillating 
and the weak, yet vanishes at once from 
the field when boldly attacked by the 
champion of truth, leaving its artillery of 
malice and rumour behind, uncharged and 
worthless. 

Albert would not on any account have 
given cause for the world to have accused 
him of dishonourable conduct. He had 
chosen for himself, and was prepared to con- 
clude the marriage, sacrificing his disap- 
pointed hopes upon the stone altar of con- 
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ventional honour ; which said honour told him 
it was too late to draw back, and whose voice 
crushed the secret monitor that fain would 
have bid him look to the future, putting for- 
ward in its place the self-confident pride 
which whispered, " I will do my duty towards 
her ; and in so doing, though I may be the 
suiSferer, I cannot err." Upon this principle 
Albert bore with imperturbable good humour 
Marian's perverse moods, meeting either her 
cold indiflference, or her attempts to tease, with 
calm forbearance, and sometimes striving to 
reason with her; but his cold, unpalatable 
arguments rather widened the distance be- 
tween them. 

Lilla was a pained but silent spectator 
of the state of affairs between Mr. Moseley 
and her sister. With her appreciation of the 
former's character, and her own high ideas of 
strong affection, it was a daily source of grief 
to her to notice how the discordant elements 
in each battled so fiercely in opposition, 
creating unnecessary pain, and preventing so 
much enjoyment. Her constant prayer was 
that their minds might be more attuned, to 
bring them nearer to each other. She en- 
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deavoiired gently to persuade Albert, on the 
one side, to be less exacting, and Marian, on 
the other, to be less wilful and perverse. 

Little good was, however, effected, espe- 
cially with the latter ; on the contrary, any 
fresh expostulation seemed to increase her fits 
of waywardness, and continual little scenes 
occurred which made Lilla blush for her 
sister's heartlessness, and feel deep pity for 
the man who was thus subjected to her. ca- 
price. 

At such times she could not help mentally 
contrasting how differently in a similar posi- 
tion she should herself have acted, and longed 
to say something kind, to remove the hard, 
fixed look that remained on Albert's coun- 
tenance after one of these encounters with 
Marian's perverse will. 

K anything had been wanting to open Al- 
bert's eyes to the mistake which he had made^ 
it was the presence of Lilla, whose well- 
bestowed time and cheerful conversation 
formed a dangerous contrast to the frivolity 
and idleness he daily lamented more and 
more in his betrothed. The position in which 
he and Lilla stood to each other by his en- 
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gagement with Marian seemed a perfect safe- 
guard against any misinterpretation; and 
lilla was but too glad to meet with anyone 
who would enter with interest into her occu- 
pations ; and she often claimed his opinion 
and advice upon occasions when he was both 
willing and able to afford his assistance. 
The spell that attracted them was not the less 
dangerous because it was at the same time 
nnfelt. Lilla's smile of welcome, her sunny 
face beaming with bright flashes of mirth and 
joy, had a charm of their own ; so had her 
manner of relating narratives she loved to tell 
to a willing listener of those among whom 
she laboured. Now, it was some proUge 
who had been visited by unexpected relief or 
happiness, or some instances of gratitude to 
herself from those she was in the habit of 
going to ; and these accounts made her own 
heart sing with joy; or her silvery laugh 
would ring in Albert's ear as she recounted 
the amusing mistakes of the children of her 
class. But there was even more fascination 
in her earnestness as she pleaded the cause of 
the poor afflicted ones whom the hammer of 
sorrow had crushed low, and of whom she 
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spoke in a solemn, hushed tone of voice, as if 
their very trials had hallowed them, raising 
instead of lowering them in her eyes. Real 
tears would often flow down her cheeks as 
she dwelt upon their woes, and springing up, 
as they did, from the pure, untainted fountain 
of her heart, were powerful advocates for the 
cause she pleaded. 

From Lilians practical knowledge of the 
circumstances of the poor, and from the self- 
evident truthfulness of her accounts, Albert 
learned much more than volumes could have 
taught him of their wants and distresses, and 
of the strength of human endurance and suf- 
fering. The incidents that thus came to 
light were most varied in their nature ; some- 
times it was the recital of pain borne by the 
sufferer with patience and fortitude, in ac- 
knowledgment of the Hand that afflicted ; or 
the pathetic but too-often-told tale of labour 
unrewarded, discouragement followed by star- 
vation, until some ministering Christian had 
arrived in time. The youthful delinquent, the 
friendless orphan, and the widowed mourner 
seemed all familiar objects of her care, whilst 
on the other side were equally ranged within 
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her sphere of ministry the happier, brighter 
objects of her love. Her adopted father, her 
careless but good-natured brother, and her 
beautiful but wilful sister, with gay com- 
panions and steadier friends, all in turn were 
reviewed in her life's page of love, not with 
the pen of satire, envy, or contempt, but as 
individual objects of that written command, 
" Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." 
In all Lilla's narrations, whether of sorrow or 
of joy, true charity was predominant, and by 
its light every character stood out, clothed in 
its best and hoUest garments, for she had the 
happy art of introducing on the surface of 
her woof the brightest hues that her web pos- 
sessed ; like the Gobelin tapestry of old, the 
knots and joins and ragged ends were hidden 
from sight, leaving the design clear from 
defects. Thus when she could not praise she 
forbore to blame. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The task of training the wild little boy 
who had been brought to Lilla's class at the 
ragged school, was no light one ; for hunger 
and thirst appeased, the return of animal life 
and strength was accompanied by an equal 
force of turbulent and mischievous spirits. 
He had soon found his place among the rag- 
ged boys by whom he was surrounded, and 
on the slightest provocation on their part, was 
as fierce as a young lion ; always too on the 
defensive, as if he expected to be attacked. 
Yet much as was the trouble he occasioned, 
there was a something about the child that 
interested his teacher deeply ; added to which, 
the cloud of mystery that hung around him 
excited her curiosity. 
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Young as the boy was, he exhibited an 
extraordinary amount of determination of 
character, in the pertinacious way in which he 
refused to give any account of his previous 
life ; from whence he came, and how he was 
reduced to the condition in which he had 
been found. Neither promises nor threaten- 
ings were of any avail in extorting from him 
the least clue to his parentage. " He'd never 
had any father or mother, and nobody had 
ever cared a farthing about him — ^if they had, 
he shouldn't have been there ; he'd never run 
away from home, because he never had a 
home ; he was nearly starved to death when 
Jim found him and brought him to the school, 
and if they turned him out he'd die quite, he 
knew he should, for he'd nowhere to go." Such 
were the only replies any question could extract 
from him regarding the past. For the future he 
was ready and willing to do anything, he sai 
could hold gentlemen's horses, run errands, 
or turn shoe-black if they liked. " Or fight 
anybody for sixpence," said the boy who 
stood next him with a giggle, loud enough 
forLillato hear; whereupon the young savage 
exemplified his power by dealing his neigh- 
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hour a box on the ear, which, but for the in- 
terference of the master, would have ended in 
a battle between them. After a few days* 
longer acquaintance with him, what had struck 
Lilla very forcibly was the child's look of ut- 
ter surprise when, after he had been creating 
rebellion in the class, she had, instead of in- 
flicting punishment, asked him, in her gentle 
way, " not to do so because it vexed her, and 
she was sure he did not wish to do that," ac- 
companying her words by laying her hands 
on his shoulder and looking into his face 
kindly. The astonished gaze that met hers 
in return, from eyes that, though they had the 
moment before been flashing with rage, gra- 
dually melted down, first with wonder, then 
into a softer expression ; proving to her that 
there lay beneath that rude and bold exterior 
a material whereon to work, requiring but 
time and tact in the labour to bring out 
qualities dormant in his breast. Wherever 
he had come from, kind words were evidently 
a new language to him, and with these for 
her weapons she commenced the task of re- 
formation ; until, little by little, when no other 
expostulation would avail, " to please teacher,'* 
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or to win her approbation, he would try to 
check the risings of passion within him, and 
smother the merry laugh, or stay the mischie- 
vous trick intended to divert the attention of 
the other children from their lessons. He 
could read and write far better than any of the 
scholars ; but, with the exception of a little 
arithmetic, and the scarcely remembered com- 
mencement of the Latin grammar, he knew 
literally nothing. Whatever his education had 
been, he had never been made to understand 
anything he learned ; and as to any knowledge 
of the Bible, he was as ignorant as a little 
heathen. Lilla had taken up his case very 
zealously, and lost no opportunity of trying to 
win his confidence ; but, notwithstanding all 
her efforts, although he vastly improved under 
her tutelage, she had not gained her point of 
eUciting anything in connection with his pre- 
vious history, and had been obliged to leave 
town for the country, still in ignorance of the 
motive for his silence. She did not, however, 
despair, and had particularly recommended 
him to Mr. and Mrs. Listen during her ab- 
sence, promising the boy to write to him 
weekly, thereby hoping to keep up the influ- 
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ence she felt she had gradually established 
over the little fellow. 

Strange indeed were the answers she re- 
ceived to her epistles, causing many a laugb 
at her expense, about her correspondent ; 
but she boasted fondly of her young worship-^ 
per, prophesying he would yet win renown. 
In his letters the child always addressed her 
as his friend, told her of his quarrels and their 
causes, of all his little troubles, as to one who- 
liked to hear of him; and often concluded 
with the wish that he could be a better boy, 
because he tried to be ; but he added, " some-^ 
how or other, the bad would always get out 
before he could stop it, and then 'twas toa 
late to be sorry, and if she didn't come back^ 
he was afraid he could not hold on to the 
good, because there was no one to take hi& 
part when she was away, and the boys would 
provoke him, on purpose to try and make him 
fight them." 

When she did return to London, Bob's de- 
light was unbounded, and so genuine that 
Lilla's heart was more than ever taken by 
the child ; he seemed as if he could not do 
enough for her, to testify his welcome ; but on 
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making inquiries about his conduct during 
her absence, there were, alas ! so many sad 
stories to hear relative to his idleness and 
turbulence, that Lilla had been obliged to 
xeprove him somewhat severely, when she 
would have better liked to return some of his 
exclamations of pleasure at seeing her again. 

The work of reformation was, however, re- 
newed with fresh ardour, and she had her 
reward; for perhaps there is nothing more 
soothing than the balm bestowed on a spirit 
by childish love, and the dependence that 
acknowledges and receives the protection ex- 
tended, almost as an unquestioned right. 

Lilla was the only friend poor Bob ever had 
in the wide world. Those latent springs of 
aflfection that are implanted in every heart 
had been touched by her kindness, and rising 
to the surface, streamed out towards her with 
undivided gratitude. 

Human nature at its best requires constant 
watching, to prevent a retrograde movement. 
So fast do the weeds grow up where the 
ground is neglected, choking too often the 
incipient but slow budding hopes of promise ; 
thus it was during the illness of Lilla, who, 
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having taken a violent cold, was by the orders 
of the physician confined to her room for a few 
weeks. Her little class being deprived of the 
care of a teacher who had found her way to the 
secret of controlling theirwild natnres,and there 
being no compulsion to make them attend the 
school, many of them were tempted by vicious 
companions, on slight excuses, to play truant, 
and idleness, "the root of all evil," brought 
them into all manner of scrapes and troubles. 

One afternoon that Lilla was lying on the 
sofa in the drawing room, much weakened by 
her illness, with her sister and Mr. Moseley in 
the room, the man servant entered and stood 
somewhat irresolutely at the door. 

" What is it, James ?" asked Marian. 

" Please, Miss, there's two ragged little boys 
that wants to speak to Miss Lilla ; I told them 
Miss," turning to Lilla, " that you could not 
see them on any account, particularly as you 
wasn't well ; but they won't go, and begged so 
hard I would just tell you they was here, that 
I come up, Miss, to say so." 

" Yes, I am so glad, James, you did not send 
them away," said Lilla ; " let thera come up 
here." The man stared at her. 
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" Not here/' said MariaD, quickly. 

" Well, then let them come into the hall, 
and I will try and come to them there," said 
Lilla. 

" By no means,'' interrupted Mr. Moseley, 
looking up from his book. " You must not 
venture down stairs on any account ; why not 
let them come up here ?" 

" Just as you like," was Marian's rejoinder ; 
" only one does not exactly like the drawing 
room turned into a bear-garden." 

The footman waited, looking from one to 
the other, uncertain which order he was to 
obey. 

" Bring the boys up at once," said Albert 
in an authoritative tone, and the servant at 
once quitted the room. 

The sound of little feet was heard ascend- 
ing the stairs, but very faintly, and they en- 
tered : the children had taken off their shoes, 
for fear of soiling the carpets, and stood be- 
hind the footman barefooted. Of the two little 
fellows the elder might be about twelve years 
old ; his pinafore, although patched and darned, 
had an air of tidiness that bespoke something 
of home care and a mother's industry; his 

E 2 
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hands and face were clean, and his whole ap- 
pearance respectable, forming a striking con- 
trast to his companion, a boy about a year 
younger, and as dirty and ragged a specimen 
of humanity as can be well imagined. When 
the servant left the room, the elder child stood 
somewhat timidly at the door, not daring to ad- 
vance; but the other, the moment that he caught 
sight of Lilla, with a bold step rushed impe- 
tuously forward to the sofa, exclaiming in an 
agitated tone — 

"Oh ! Teacher, Bob^s nabbed." 

" Who? what do you say?" said Lilla ris- 
ing and sitting up, as she Imrriedly reviewed 
in her mind her little band of scholars. 

" Bob ! Teacher, he was along with Will 
and Jim Sparkes, when the police took hirti." 

"What for? what has he done?" asked 
Lilla very anxiously. 

"Not nothing, as we thinks. Teacher; but 
you see he was along with them chaps, and 
some others,when the police came upandcatched 
one of *em a picking a gent's pocket, and the 
fellow threw the purse to Bob, and because 
he was took for one of them, he got took off 
to the station.'* 
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" There, Lilla, I told you what kind of a 
little rascal you had taken under your protec- 
tion/' said Albert, who was listening with 
interest to the conversation. 

" I don't believe he did it," said Lilla de- 
cidedly ; " but, Johnny," turning to one of the 
children, " how did you hear of it ? — were 
you there too ?" 

" No, Teacher," answered both boys at once; 
" but the chap that see'd it all told us last night, 
and as soon as school was over this forenoon, 
we corned right to you. You'll write to the 
Magistrate, Teacher, won't you, and get him 
out?" 

Lilla smiled at their exalted idea of her 
power. "I will do what I can," she said. 
" Now you can see what I have so often told 
you, what a bad thing it is to get among idle 
boys : if Bob had not been with the others, he 
would not have been suspected." 

" May we go and see him, Teacher ?" 

" I don't think they would allow you to see 
him," she replied ; and after a little more 
talk with her little pupils, she dismissed them, 
ordering them a good dinner. 

At the door, just as they were leaving the 
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room, the rough-looking boy stopped, turned, 
and then making a hnriied return to the so£b^ 
where she lay, twisting between his fingers his 
torn greasy cap, which in his enei^ escaped 
from his hold, and fell on the ground — " Tea- 
cher," said he, in a thick tone of voice, " IVe 
two shiners in the Penny Bank ; if that'll get 
Bob out of prison, I'll give it'* After this 
speech, without looking right or left, he strutted 
out of the room, and followed his companicHi 
down stairs. A silence of a few minates 
succeeded the boys' exit ; lilla was touched bj 
the an3dety c^ the boys about thdr ccHnpanimi, 
and the feeling shewn by one who had been 
one of the naughtiest and most daring of her 
scholars, bat in whom she had always noticed 
an honest trathfiolness peeping oat from onder 
his rags and wretchedness ; and now his ge- 
nerosity was surely another budof fatore pro- 
mise, which she hipped would bring forth fruit 
if she nurtured it. And so it is ! Often 
amcmg the rubbish and diit and olG^courii^ 
of humanity, the soul-seeker me^s with traits 
of nohkne^ with shoots of unselfish gene- 
rc^ty, with sparks of latient virtue, wfaidi, 
while rereafing by their lightning flatties the 
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impurity in which they are imbedded, yet en- 
courage the labourer to dig deeper and deeper 
in the dunghills of ignorance and misery, with 
a view of bringing to light one by one those 
gems which, by removing into a purer atmo- 
sphere, with education and careful nurture can 
be moulded and polished for future usefulness. 
The ragged boy's outer form and uncouth 
manner had been quite forgotten by his teacher 
in the one bright feature he had exhibited of 
his inner nature, and she was meditating with 
pleasure on this trait in his character, when 
she was recalled from her reverie by seeing 
Marian rise from her seat, and sweeping across 
the room with stately dignity, seize the tongs 
from the fireplace, and, with an expression of 
disgust upon her features, lift up the ob- 
noxious cap, which the child had not picked 
up again, and thrust it into the fire. Lilla 
could not refrain from laughing, so entirely 
was the act in contrast to her thoughts ; but 
as she looked towards Albert, she saw so stern 
an expression on his face that she quite started. 
He was gazing steadfastly at Marian, who had 
returned to her seat, but who still retained the 
look of horror, as if she had but just escaped 
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contamination in the exertion she had^ 
made. 

"Mr. Moseley," said Lilla, " will you dome 
a favour ?" 

" Anything in my power," he replied. 

" Will you go and see Bob and question 
him? You will soon discover whether he an- 
swers truthfully ; and I so want to hear about 
him." 

Albert hesitated. 

" I feel so certain of his innocence," pleaded 
Lilla ; " it would be so kind of you ; and if you 
were to hear all the account of the circum- 
stances, perhaps you might elicit something that 
would get him off." 

" Depend upon it he deserves punishment," 
replied Albert. 

" Possibly," she replied ; " yet think how 
the poor child has been neglected, and what 
temptations he has had ; still, even if he were- 
with thieves, I do not believe him one." 

" I will go, if you wish," said Albert ; " but 
I am not so hopeful as you are." 

" I thought you were going to ride with me^ 
Mr.Moseley," broke in Marian, who, during the 
dialogue, had been tapping her foot impatiently^ 
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on the carpet ; " but I suppose, in the present 
state of things, any little ragged urchin is a 
paramount duty of the day." 

" I am quite ready to accompany you in 
your ride," returned Albert, with that cold, 
polite tone and manner he had lately adopted, 
not appearing to notice the latter part of 
the speech addressed to him. 

"Oh ! but, Marian," interrupted Lilla, "to- 
morrow may be too late to get Bob off." 

Her sister did not answer, and the horses 
were ordered. 

The next day, Albert, true to his word, went 
to the Police Station, where Bob had been 
locked up ; but it was too late, the child had 
been taken before the magistrate, and his case 
disposed of. He was considered one of a 
little band of street pickpockets ; the purse 
had been found on the pavement near where 
he stood when the policeman collared him ; he 
could give no satisfactory account of himself, 
or to whom he belonged, and he was sentenced 
to two months' imprisonment with hard labour. 
It would, have been longer, the magistrate said, 
but for his youth, and being the first offence, 
and he hoped it would be a lesson to him for 
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the future ; such a child, and so depraved ! it 
was shocking. 

Albert went to the prison, and, after some 
trouble, succeeded in finding Bob: among 
the reckless little set of vagabonds there, he 
recognised the child as having once seen him 
before at Lilla's class. He had refused to 
pick the oakum given him as his task, and 
had been flogged for his disobedience. Yet 
he seemed determined to stand out, braving 
the anger of the superintendent. When Mr. 
Moseley first spoke to him, he hung back, the 
shame of being in prison seemed to cow him 
for a moment in the presence of a stranger. 

Albert addressed him somewhat sternly. 
" Fm sorry to see you here. Bob ; see what bad 
boys always come to/' 

The child looked up to him, shame vanished, 
and a sense of injustice rendered him indig- 
nant. " Tm not a bad boy," he said fiercely. 

" You must be, or you would not be here ; 
don't you know it is wicked to steal ?" 

" I did not steal, it's a lie," retorted the 
child boldly, his bright eyes flashing sparks of 
rage. " I didn't take the money no more than 
you did, sir." 
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" I should think better of you if you told 
the truth at once, and confessed your fault/* 

" I'm telling you the truth, sir, and don't 
^are if you won't believe me," was the rude 
rejoinder. " Jim and Will know I didn't do 
it. We played truant from school, and was 
in the streets, but we didn't none of us steal." 

" Are you sure you would not do such a 
thing?" 

" Yes, quite sure, for teacher told us often 
how wicked it was." 

"Well, I've come from your teacher to 
tell you how sorry she is to hear you are in 
prison." 

" She don't believe I stole it, does she ?" 
the boy asked, whilst his voice softened to 
almost a whisper, and he looked up wistfully 
for the answer. 

" She does not know what to think, and 
wished me to come and ask you." 

"Tell her Bob says he didn't do it. She'll 
believe me, sir, I know." 

There was an honest truth in his manner ; 
his teacher's name had acted like a spell, and 
like oil on the turbid waters had softened down 
the bitterness of his rage, whilst his faith in 
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her belief of his innocence carried conviction 
to Albert's niind that his sentence was un- 
deserved ; and he began almost to admire the 
spirit the boy had shewn, which in the com- 
mencement of his visit he had harshly con- 
demned. He carried home to Lilla this 
account of her scholar, whose faith in her did 
not seem all misplaced ; for on receiving His 
message she at once gave him credit for being 
innocent, and hoped to be able the next day 
to go and see him herself. She was not, 
however, permitted to leave the house, so she 
was obliged to content herself with writing to 
him what comfort she could, bidding him be 
a good boy till she could come, that she might 
hear a better account of his conduct, and 
above all not to allow his unfortunate position 
to tempt him to listen to the advice of any of 
the little depraved criminals around him. 

Ten days of imprisonment had passed ; poor 
Bob waited impatiently for his friend, but the 
ministering spirit appeared not, and the child'a 
natural impetuosity could not be controlled. 
He. was unjustly shut up in prison for what 
others had done ; and although perhaps he was 
better cared for than when he was at large, a 
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little wanderer in the great city, without 
iriends^ and where be earned but an uncertain 
and scanty crust, still he panted for liberty, 
and determined to escape. 

During the hour when a cessation of work 
was permitted. Bob endeavoured to scale the 
prison wall ; he succeeded dexterously in gain- 
ing the top, but he had not calculated on the 
height from the ground on the other side, and 
in trying to let himself down, fell with a heavy 
crash on the pavement below. His screams 
betrayed his attempt at escape, and brought 
him help ; but when they lifted him up, his leg 
hung shattered and broken, besides other se- 
rious injuries caused by a fall from such a 
height. 

Poor little fellow 1 he was at once conveyed 
back within the gloomy walls which had so 
chafed his young spirit, and laid on a bed in 
the infirmary. It was some days before Lilla 
heard of the accident, but the news reached 
her when she was feeling better, and she asked 
Mr. Moseley to accompany her at once to the 
prison. 

The change from the stout bold-faced lad 
whom Albert had seen when last there, to the 
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pale suffering child who lay before them on 
the prison bed, was most starthng. Pain^ 
even to the strong man, is a mighty leveller^ 
and the agonies that the poor boy had under- 
gone had swept away all the bad passions of 
premature manhood that had poisoned his^ 
little heart against a world that had disowned 
him from his birth. The dare-devil look waa 
gone, and, in the helplessness of suffering 
childhood he had done little else but cry and 
sob, begging that his dear teacher might be 
sent for. 

There was no one to carry out his wishes,, 
nor did he even know where the only friend 
he possessed on earth was to be found ; so, in 
pain, patience, and sorrow, he had to possess 
his soul, feeding on the message contained in 
her note, and counting the hours till she should 
fulfil her promise. 

She came at last, and the moment he caught 
sight of her he uttered a cry of joy, and 
strove to raise himself in the bed ; but that 
cry was instantly exchanged for one of intense 
agony, and he fell back again exhausted. Lilla 
went to him, took his hand in hers, and with 
the other parted back the curls that hung 
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over his forehead. " My poor child," she 
said, in a voice of the utmost tenderness, " I 
was so grieved to hear of your accident, we 
must try and get you well again ;" and her 
own eyes filled with tears as she met those of 
her Httle pupil fixed on her, as if imploring 
her to do something to ease his pain. They 
were the first words of tenderness that had 
fallen on his ear since he had seen her last, 
and coming to him in this his utmost need^ 
seemed to have power to lull and soothe him. 
But those blue eyes still sought hers, asking 
in their steadfast gaze a further question, 
without which he could not rest. And as 
she bent still lower over him, he said almost 
in a whisper, " You don't believe Bob stole, 
do you, teacher ?" 

*' No, dear child, I don't believe you would 
do such a wicked thing." 

Such a look of gratitude as beamed on his 
little wan face went straight to her heart, as 
he gasped out, " Thank you, teacher, I knew 
you wouldn't believe them." Then followed 
a touching scene of childish confidence on the 
one hand, and love and more comfort on the 
other, the sick child eagerly listening whilst 
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his beloved teacher exhorted him to patience 
and faith, as the end of the lessons she had 
taught him. 

Mr. Moseley had been silently watching 
the interview, an interested spectator of a real 
drama in life, full of pathos and earnest truth ; 
the ministering spirit, clothed in woman's 
gentle form, standing by the lowly prison bed 
of the sufferer, imparting, by every look and 
word, comfort to the orphan boy, exchanging 
with him that confidence which is only bom 
from pure and undefiled religion, doing a 
double work of mercy, by awakening in Albert 
Moseley a new revelation of hitherto unseen 
things, and implanting a vague, restless long- 
ing in his mind to change his nature, that he 
too might participate in the fruits of Christian 
toil, and glean for himself a portion of grati- 
tude from those whom he desired to serve 
and ameliorate. Anxious to prove to the 
child that he also believed him, Mr. Moseley 
drew near to the bed to ^ay he felt his tale to 
be true ; but the tardy avowal did not meet 
with the same response. It was the gentle- 
man who told him before that he didn't be- 
lieve him, and the child scarcely raised his 
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-eyes to thank bim for the deferred acknow- 
ledgment. He could not take them from his 
teacher^ his friend, from whom he was gather- 
ing strength and consolation. 

And he needed it, poor child, for an ordeal 
was before him which might, indeed, make the 
strong man quail, and the young sufferer to 
tremble as a leaf; his injured limb refused to 
heal, inflammation had seized it, and the sur- 
geon pronounced the verdict that amputation 
was necessary. Coldly, roughly, the news 
reached the poor boy, frightening him almost 
to death with the prospect of agony to be 
gone through. Amid prison discipline and 
prison regulations, there is but little time for 
the milk of hum^n kindness to flow ; besides, 
too often the criminals within our prisons re- 
ceive but little sympathy, because they are 
supposed to have brought about their own 
troubles by guilt or crime, and therefore de- 
serve their fate. Ay, is not that the one 
drop of bitterness which makes their cup of 
misery to overflow, and calls for fresh ex- 
ertions on their behalf? We can better bear 
with fortitude those trials which are either 
sent by Providence to test our faith, or are 
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caused by others, awaiting the issue with 
noble resignation; but when our own hand 
has kindled the flame of sorrow, when our 
own degradation has hastened our downfall,, 
then how difl&cult it is to calm the spirit that 
chafes at its own folly, to bear with patience 
the self-earned chastisement due to us, or 
even to take courage to start again, branded 
and pointed at through the journey of life. 

It is the bruised and wounded heart 
forsaken by false friends, and almost aban- 
doned by self-respect, that values most the 
true charity which, regardless of the world's 
opinion, steps forward to pour in the oil of 
consolation, to bind up the wounds of the 
broken-hearted, to take the criminal by the 
hand in the moment of his greatest humilia- 
tion, claiming a kindred nature, pointing out 
pardon, sitting side by side with justice, and 
shews the path of reformation, which, albeit 
long and dreary, may yet, by perseveranee, be 
trodden to success. How many a criminal,, 
sunk in self-abasement, and smarting under 
the punishment and disgrace of a first oflfence^ 
yet repenting of his sins, would have turned 
into the narrow path that leadeth unto life^ 
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had sympathy and charity been at hand to 
strengthen and cheer him, bat missing which, 
and unable to make the start alone, he has gone 
on groping in the dark, and fallen into deeper 
snares than before. 

The operation was over — it had been well 
and skilfully performed, so Lilla was told 
-when she came to pay her next visit : they 
seemed to dwell more upon that fact than upon 
the thought that her little protege was a crip- 
ple for life — they did not heed that ; and, weak 
and exhausted from loss of blood, he could 
not even speak to his dear teacher, but had 
only power to hold her hand and look into 
her face vrith those deep blue eyes that had 
a language of their own, which Lilla had 
learned to read. She came again and again, 
almost daily. Care and kindness on her part, 
and suffering and weakness on that of her 
poor little pupil, at last swept away the bar- 
rier of obstinate silence that the child had 
so pertinaciously maintained relative to his 
former life ; and one day, as she sat near his 
bed, he poured into her ear his simple tale, 
and told her he had run away from school a 
long way off, in Wales ; that he had done so 
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because nobody care^ for him; and in the 
holidays he was all alone, and they were so 
long, and Mr. Evans was so cross, and he had 
'no one to play with; and then, as Lilla lis- 
tened with a pained interest to him, in the 
fulness of his gratitude he bared his young 
heart, and she learned the want that had 
chased him from the only roof he had ever 
known as home, and had sent him, at the age 
when most children are cradled and guarded 
with jealous care, in search of love — a little 
pilgrim in the stony road of self-dependence. 

Heartrending and harrowing to his listener 
were the accounts he gave of the suflFering 
from w:ant he had undergone, from the time 
of his escape from school to that which 
brought him to her class. For two months 
he had wandered about, feeding on berries, 
or what refuse he could find or beg, and sleep- 
ing in barns and outhouses. Lilians eyes 
streamed with tears at the recital, and when 
his story was done, as he had not revealed his 
name, she asked him to tell her, for she said, 
" It is not Bob ; you do not, I am sure," and 
she smiled, " look like a Bob." 

It was the last bit of confidence he had to 
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withhold, and not without hesitation he said, 
" No, teacher, Fm not Bob ; they called me 
George at Mr. Evans' — George Webster. But 
don't send me back there— please don t,*' and 
he looked into her eyes with such an entreat- 
ing look — "promise me, teacher;" and she gave 
her word, which in some degree soothed and 
calmed him, for as she looked upon his flushed 
face she really feared that the consequences 
of the fever he had worked himself into by 
the recital of his adventures might prove seri- 
ous unless she gave the promise, so much did 
he seem to dread a return to that school from 
which, through so much suflPering, he had 
made his escape. 

She returned home, seriously reflecting what 
course to pursue, to make known to the 
child's friends his present position. She had 
faithfully promised he should not be sent 
back to the school he dreaded; but were 
there not mourning friends somewhere, whose 
anxiety on his account ought to be relieved 
by information of his safety ? 

She would consult Mr. Moseley, he would 
know what was best ; and so the same even- 
ing, after dinner, she called both Marian and 
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Albert into consultation, telling them of the 
discovery she had made, and asking their ad- 
vice how best to proceed in giving informa- 
tion, and perhaps restoring her little pupil to 
his friends. 

It was an uncommon case, and even Marian 
had become quite interested in the unknown 
child. "Quite a little romance,'* she said; 
" there was no knowing who he might turn 
out to be. She thought it would be best to 
advertise.*' 

Lilla looked up to Albert at this suggestion, 
to see if he seconded it. 

*She quite started at the pale, fixed look that 
met her gaze, betokening such wonder and 
doubt. Mr. Moseley had not even heard the 
question addressed to him when she spoke, 
so lost was he in his own thoughts. Lilians 
account of the school and Wales had, before 
she mentioned the boy's name, carried con- 
viction, like a flash of lightning, to his mind, 
that the little ragged boy who had lately so 
engrossed their thoughts and sympathies was 
none other than his father's child, whom he 
had spurned and neglected. 

Before him rose vividly the scene at Cod- 
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den, the only time he had ever looked on him, 
and Nurse Grant's words now again rang in 
his ears, " Sir, if you turn the child adrift, 'tis 
but giving him over to the devil." And had 
he done any better P and what had been the 
result of his own expediency? Much the 
same ; it had driven the child to desperation, 
want, temptation, which, but for the help ex- 
tended to him by Lilla and others, would have 
ended in death from starvation, or steeped his 
young mind in depravity and crime. And 
who would have been responsible for this soul 
sacrifice ? *' Am I my brother's keeper ?" he 
would fain have said. But "Thou art the 
man," was the echo of conscience. Before he 
could recover his self-possession, Marian had 
noticed the changing expression on his coun- 
tenance, and startled him by saying, " Why, 
Albert, you look so astonished, one would 
think you must know who the boy is — do 
jou ?" Recalled to himself by the sound of 
her voice, he hastily replied, "I will make 
every inquiry; it is a most extraordinary 
story." But there was even then an unusual 
agitation in his voice, that did not escape 
Lilla's notice. 
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"One thing is certain," said Marian to 
Lilla, " he ought to be moved from prison." 

It was Albert's voice, pitched in its most 
decided tone, that replied — 

"He must be, and I will see that it is 
done ;" then pleading an engagement, he 
took a somewhat hasty leave of the ladies, 
and returned to his lodgings to think. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It was a strange and wonderful change that 
had come over the little wanderer, George 
Webster, as we must hereafter call him. From 
being a lonely, neglected child, first homeless 
in the vast city and streets of London, then 
the inmate of a prison, ranked there, though 
innocent, among juvenile offenders, to find 
himself transported into a clean, comfortable 
room, to be nursed in his illness as if he 
were the favoured child of fortune, the centre 
of interest to a whole family. 

It was Mr. Moseley who had obtained 
leave to have George removed from the prison, 
who had, at his own expense, taken a lodging 
for him, and procured a good nurse to^attend 
him, calling in the best medical advice thq^ 
could be had, and taking such a lively interest 
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in all that concerned the boy, as even to 
astonish Lilla. 

George seemed to think it quite natural 
that his teacher should visit him; Marian, 
too, led first by curiosity, had her woman's 
nature aroused to sympathy by his suSerings, 
and would flit in and out of the room, bringing 
him all kind of toys to amuse him and be- 
guile the tedious hours. He loved to watch 
her, and likened her to a bright butterfly 
coming to cheer his lonely room. It only 
seemed strange to see that tall, grave gentle- 
man, who daily came to his bedside, and after 
asking the same questions, tried, as it were, 
to bring himself down to the level of the boy's 
ideas, and endeavour to amuse and cheer him. 
His teacher told him that he must be grateful 
to this new friend, who had done so much to 
make him comfortable, and was so anxious that 
no means should be untried to make him well. 
Still, there was evidently no sympathy be- 
tween them ; and for some time little George 
seemed glad when the visits were over, and 
he could lie quiet and think over all that had 
huppened to him. 

But, besides these faces, he had other visitors 
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whom he liked to see ; for Lilians lessons on 
Christian love had had their effect on others 
of her class, and many were the little pale 
faces and beggarly-looking urchins who, out 
of school hours, hesitatingly knocked at the 
lodging-house door, where their invalid com- 
panion lay, asking permission to see him, or 
to know how he fared. One had brought an 
apple; another thought perhaps he'd like a 
game of jack-straws to amuse him ; whilst a 
third, the tidy little boy who had been one of 
those who came to inform Lilla of his cap- 
ture, had bought with a spare penny the story 
of "The Cripple's Staff," to lend to his bed- 
ridden playmate. 

O holy charity ! divine love ! there is surely 
no limit to thy sway — no measuring the 
height and depth, the length and breadth of 
thy dominions ! Not in gilded palaces dost 
thou take up thy abode, although there thou 
wouldst often be a welcome guest, could but 
the trappings of pride be lifted to bare the 
wounds thy heaUng properties could staunch. 
Thy favourite guide is that hard-bought ex- 
perience, that having tasted of the varied 
streams of bitterness flowing in the human 
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heart, conducts thee where thy healing virtue 
gives fresh life and vigour. How frequently 
art thou seen peeping out from the tattered 
garments which barely cover the breast thou 
hast selected for thy dwelling, ennobling by 
thy presence all, however lowly, who are in- 
fluenced by thy power ! 

Even Colonel Bracy himself could not help 
participating in the interest the all-engrossing 
subject of the little prisoner created in his 
family, whose sayings and doings were re- 
hearsed at the dinner-table; and he caught 
himself anxiously asking news of the child's 
progress day by day. 

Marian and Lilla were most anxious that 
Albert should make every inquiry for the boy's 
friends, and suggested his writing to Mr. 
Evans, in Wales. To satisfy them, he under- 
took to do so ; but the only inquiry he really 
made was with his own conscience, and that 
conscience was ill at ease. Hastily as he 
judged others, he yet spared not himself ; and 
every time he returned from his visit to the poor 
little invalid, and saw the attenuated form, wast- 
ing away from pain and weakness, he accused 
himself with bitter remorse as the original 
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cause of the suffering the poor little orphan 
had to endure. It was a humbling lesson 
upon his own harshness and shortsighted 
pride. Years of mental experience and re- 
pentance are sometimes crowded into the 
space of a short period of time ; and the dis- 
covery of the failure of his plans, whichever 
way he looked, revealed to him more than 
ever the errors of his whole life, among which 
the sins of omission more than of commission 
arranged themselves in array before him. 

The gradual watching of nature's decay 
indeed it was — the half-blown bud withering 
from its exposure to the wintry blasts and 
nipping frosts of adversity. For some time 
poor little George hovered between life and 
death. Once he was so much better that 
great hopes were entertained of returning 
strength. He begged to sit up, and was quite 
pleased at the idea of having a little crutch 
made for him; but when it was brought 
home, and he tried to use it, the terrible con- 
viction that he was a cripple for life set him 
crying so piteously, that, combined with the 
unusual exertion, he became worse again. 
In fact, the injuries he had received internally 
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were, it was feared, more serious than had 
been at first supposed ; and, independent of 
the loss of his limb, his constitution was so 
afiected, that the surgeon at last said, that 
though he might linger some months, he had 
no hope whatever of his ultimate recovery. 
But as the outer form of clay was thus re- 
turning to the dust from which it sprung, the 
little inner lamp of fiEdth, daily fed from above, 
and trimmed with care by fostering hands, 
shone brighter and brighter. The touches of 
genuine gratitude, the trust that worked pa- 
tience, the leadings of Providence that had 
guided him to friends when all seemed to 
have forsaken him, were quite intelligible to 
his young mind, and all did their work, 
reveahng their truth, nearness, and reality 
to a living Power working by love. Mr. 
Moseley watched with interest these fruits 
of faith, which he had only dreamt of before, 
but never realized as a living principle of 
action. There was no theory, no nostrum in 
the change that had come over Lilla or her 
little pupil — ^it was practical, experimental re- 
ligion, carried out in the exercise of every-day 
duties. All his life he had been thinking of 
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what was abstract and distant, not practising 
what was positive and immediately near at 
hand ; and now, in the remorse he felt, he 
was undergoing the chastisement of one of 
those positive acts of neglected duty which, 
because unpalatable and unacknowledged by 
the world, had been ignored as such. 

It seemed to be an accepted thing that Mr. 
Moseley had established himself as the bene- 
factor of the child ; but it annoyed him to 
hear his goodness and liberality praised, and 
to receive such warm thanks jfrom Lilla, and 
such expressions of gratitude from little 
George, who was beginning to overcome his 
fear of the tall gentleman whom he had been 
schooled to look up to as part of the frame- 
work of that protection which had so wonder- 
fully changed his condition. 

The cold weather now set in, snow and 
frosts superseded the heavy fogs that had 
clouded the sun's light during the dreary 
month of November. London was filling 
very fast. Those who had health, wealth, and 
strength at their disposal were drawn to the 
capital, and, busied in their vocation of either 
business, pleasure, or fame, crowded the streets. 
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Mr. Moseley had left town for a short visit to 
Claverton Park, to make some arrangements 
relative to his marriage. The early spring of 
the coming year had been mentioned from the 
commencement of his engagement for that 
event to take place ; and unsuited as Marian 
and himself were, yet, since the engagement 
was not dissolved, there was no excuse for 
delaying the wedding. Philosophically, Albert 
determined to go through with it, hoping 
still that when once the lady was trans- 
planted to Claverton, she would see the 
wisdom of conforming her wishes to his, and 
of not disputing his word. 

Marian in the meantime, reUeved from his 
presence, which was a restraint upon her 
actions, determined to make the most of her 
freedom, and casting aside all thoughts of the 
future, gave herself up to present enjoyment, 
entering into all the gaiety and excitement 
that each day opened to her, forming engage- 
ment upon engagement, until it was a rare 
occurrence for her to be one day or one even- 
ing at home. Her interest in little George 
was forgotten, and the care of the poor invalid 
devolved entirely on Lilla, who was still most 
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constant in her visits to him. Many were - 
the hoars she spent by his bed-side, and salu- 
tary was the exchange of ideas which flowed 
between them ; for poor George was no longer 
only the recipient of lessons that taught him 
where to look for comfort, but he had learned 
to cull and feed on heavenly food, and had his 
own experience to impart, and his own new- 
found joys to communicate, which opened 
fresh sources of comfort to Lilla, both for the 
child and herself. God has said, " Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings hast thou or- 
dained strength." Weak are sometimes the 
vessels that he fills with his grace, childlike 
the minds that glorify His image in their sim- 
plicity. With nothing else to depend upon, 
and no chance of recovery, the suffering child 
had caught at the Hope set before him ; and 
in the long hours of loneliness and inaction, 
the mind that in health would probably have 
fed itself eagerly upon whatever occupation 
or undertaking he had engaged in, now, in 
his fear of death, craved knowledge of another 
world, and earnestly prayed God to teach him 
to prepare for his change. The prayer was 
answered, and, child as he was in years, his 
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soul rapidly ripened to It kiiowledge of true 
faith. He had no longer any fears of death, 
but had such a dear diiscemment of God's 
gospel promises, and providences vouchsafed 
to him, that the fetv friends who listened to 
him had no doubt but that the influence of 
the " Spirit that giveth life'* had opened the eyes 
of his understanding ; and although he himself 
still looked up to his teacher in simplicity, 
and there was no visible token of change, yet 
she could not but feel that the relation hitherto 
subsisting between them was reversed — that 
her little charge was in many respects her 
teacher; and in the assurance of future hap- 
piness, which had mercifully been afforded 
him, she gathered many precious and refresh- 
ing lessons, carrying them home to be locked 
in her store-room of experience, to be used as 
weapons in her own warfare of life. 

In that chamber, where all hope of health 
and earthly joy had vanished, there was, not- 
withstanding, an atmosphere of piety, which 
not only illumined the pale face of the dying 
boy, but, like the rays of the sun ere he sets, 
was reflected on the objects around. Lilla 
would often gaze on him, and remember the 
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first time she had seen him, in his rags and 
misery, and thought of the many combats of 
will, and the bad passions she had seen dis- 
played in him. All now seemed to have 
passed away, and to be replaced by gentleness 
and meekness, and she could but bless God 
for the change, albeit it had been purchased 
by the loss of health, and by pain. 

There is no life, however humble, that is 
not ordained of God to carry out the peculiar 
design to which in his mighty wisdom he 
appropriates it. And with this accepted re- 
sponsibility, no life employed in his service, 
whether its duration be short or long, can be 
incomplete. Humble may be our birth, 
nameless our origin, unrecognised by the world 
our labour, yet the Almighty, in giving us 
existence, had a nleaning in His act ; and to 
Him, and not the world, must that loan of 
life be rendered up. Do we not find con- 
tinually that He uses his little ones as messen- 
gers of mercy to the high and lofty spirits 
that, though they owe to Him their creation, 
jet in their pride of intellect refuse to acknow- 
ledge his power, or to listen to his voice which 
calls them to turn to Him P How often has 
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the parent, drilled by habit to the snares that 
the world has placed around him, had his 
better nature touched, and his convictions 
roused, by the artless faith of the little one, 
who, nestling in his bosom, lisps forth the 
truths that would never have either reached 
his ear or touched his heart from other lips ! 
And even the dead, the gathered lambs, the 
flowers that the reaper's scythe has cut down, 
have they not, in the very breath they resigned, 
often accomplished the full measure appointed 
them on earth, by the voice they leave behind,, 
causing a blank nothing on earth can fill P The 
hearts that love them, and still yearn for them, 
are drawn upwards, where they find the peace 
and joy which is alone the stay of the mourn- 
ing believer, whose hope looks beyond this, 
world to a reunion hereafteif with the spirits 
of the departed. 

Mr. Moseley had left directions that no ex-^ 
pense should be spared upon anything that 
could conduce to the child's comfort. But 
beyond what was already provided for him^ 
his wants and wishes were few. He liked at 
times to see his school companions, would be 
cheerful and even merry with them, but did. 
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not hide from them that he knew he was 
dying ; he talked of the future, of the new 
home he was going to, as a certainty. His 
fear of death was nearly gone, and he would 
incite them so live here that when they died 
he might meet them again. And most affect- 
ing it was to see their young faces around his 
bed, as with tearful eyes they gazed at their 
^ying companion; and the awe with which they 
listened to him, who, upon the threshold of 
eternity, seemed to beckon them to follow. 
Death was not so familiar to their eyes 
as to make such scenes an oft-told tale, but 
sent a thrill of reality to their minds as he 
spoke to them. Who can tell what might be 
the impressions produced on those around 
him, or what influence the remembrance of 
Jittle George might exercise on their future 
life ? — perhaps to come before them when they 
needed comfort, or to arrest them when about 
i^ be led into evil. 

He could not last much longer, so nurse 
and doctors said ; the thread of life was nearly 
run out, and yet he lingered day by day, to 
the astonishment of all. Surely there was 
purpose in these days of protracted weakness. 
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VI 

a something yet to be accomplished, which 
mortals could not comprehend, yet ^^'angels- 
watched and waited for/' In the closing, 
scene of an heir of heaven, it matters little 
what has been the outward tenement that 
covered the soul during its warfare, it is the 
deep interest in the hidden life that imparts 
comfort, strengthens faith, and opens a view 
•into the world beyond the grave. His b^e- 
factor, Mr. Moseley, had returned to London, 
and his first visit was to little George. He 
had only been absent a month, but painful 
were the ravages that decay had made in the 
little form since he had seen him last — there 
really seemed nothing left to be perceptibW 
under the bedclothes; the face was shrunk 
almost to a skeleton, yet the eyes, bright and 
large, beamed ever with gratitude, and thanked 
him, as with his feeble voice he acknowledged 
some of the good things nurse told him had 
been provided by Mr. Moseley during his al>- 
sence. 

Daily the child's friends watched for the 
angel of death to come. Slowly, and almost 
imperceptibly, he drew near, not, however^ 
clad as the king of terrors, but rather hailed 
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in bis approach as a messenger of peace. 
Homeless in this world, a crippled sufferer, 
with nothing to draw him back to earth, his 
thoughts were carried above ; ' and many a 
weary hour had been spent in building hopes 
of happiness, framed upon the simple promises 
of faith, having for their foundation that 
which makes the weak strong, and a child as 
a giant. '' Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven !" 

The crisis came at last ; little George had 
been lying during the afternoon free from pain, 
but in a drowsy state, and when Lilla visited 
him she found him sleeping sweetly. A smile 
on his face seemed to denote that his spirit 
was in happy communion with some one, for 
the little attenuated hands were extended on 
the coverlet as if in welcome. She left him, 
promising to return ere long, when, perhaps, 
he would be awake. After a little while he 
appeared somewhat better, and asked anxiously 
for Lilla, who was soon again with him, and 
sitting by his bed, where she poured into his 
ear the sounds that, like soft music, lulled yet 
cheered him. 
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Mr. Moseley came to pay his daily call, and 
at a sign from Lilla that the boy slept, took 
his seat on the other side of the bed. Half- 
an hour passed, there was no sound to be 
heard, nothing disturbed the dead silence of 
the room but the ticking of a dock on the 
staircase, counting out, as it were, the moments 
of ebbing life, and the suppressed breathings 
of the watchers, who feared to move or con- 
verse lest they should disturb the sleeper; 
but both occupied in their own thoughts. A 
slight movement recalled all their attention to 
the child ; he opened his eyes, and turned first 
to one, and then to the other of the two friends 
he seemed pleased to find beside him. It was 
a deeply grateful look that he cast on Albert, 
but the gaze was most tender and loving, as 
the blue orbs fastened on Lilla. His soul 
seemed to take farewell of hers, speaking 
volumes in their dying look. While his breath 
grew shorter, the eyes gradually lost their ex- 
pression, the hue of death succeeded, the thread 
of life was severed, and the disembodied spirit 
fled upwards, leaving behind it on the mor- 
tal framework of clay the glorified ray of 
a poor body purified from earth's passions 
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by an early ripeniDg in the harvest-field of 
love. 

Some moments passed ere they coold realize 
to themselves that all was over, and that '^ the 
spirit had retmned to Him who gave it ;" that 
he who had lately engrossed so much care 
and attention was to be seen no more. Lilla 
was the first to break the solemn silence, and 
in a voice tremulous with awe, for it was the 
first time she had looked on death, she bade 
Albert gaze on the calm, sweet repose depicted 
on the face, bearing, she said, the impression 
of the signet ring of heaven, " Peace in death.'* 

" Thank God," she said, " for his mercy ;" 
and pointing to the little crippled form, she 
added, " George is not halt in heaven." 

There is nothing in the world, perhaps, that 
is so humbling in effect as the presence of 
death. How frivolous, how insignificant, ap- 
pear our own schemes of self-aggrandisement, 
our own self-erected tabernacles of pride ! We 
are brought in a moment, as it were, to see 
our own nothingness, to recognise the dust 
from whence we spring, and to which we 
must return. 
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CHAPTER V. 

What makes a deeper impression on a 
thoughtful mind than a quiet season spent 
in the chamber of death? The soul is 
charged, as it were, with solemn thoughts, 
flowing in at a time when contact with a great 
reality reveals the £Eict, however unwelcome 
may be the thought, that we must, sooner or 
later, yield up ourselves to our Creator ; must, 
whether we are prepared or not, at his call, 
lie down in the same utter helplessness to 
await our doom, to receive judgment for the 
manner in which we have disposed of the 
time granted to us, and look forward to an 
Eternity of happiness or misery. Painfully 
uncongenial is it to pass from such a scene 
into the atmosphere of worldliness, to hear 
around us the empty laugh of hollow frivolity. 
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the selfish plans for self-gratification, the idle 
conversation of the thoughtless, and to witness 
the heedless waste of that precious time of 
which we have just realized the worth, and 
which is all too short for a preparation for 
eternity. It was with a softened and self* 
accusing heart that Albert Moseley left the 
lodging where, Heaven having claimed its 
own, there remained only the disabled earthly 
ren^^ins of the child to whom he had refused 
in life the common bond of kindred. He was 
in a mood that requires to be followed by soli- 
tude and fed by after-thought, when in the 
quiet communing with self the proof-impres- 
sions we have received are stereotyped and 
fixed, and we gather strength to map out and 
frame the future course of life. But this 
could not be. The hour was late, he had 
promised to dine at Colonel Bracy's, Marian 
was expecting him. The awakened impres- 
sions of the hour must be remanded to a 
more ** convenient season," and a bustling 
walk from his own apartments to the Cob- 
neFs residence took the place of reflective 
thought. 
What a contrast was the scene on which 
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he entered, to the lowly room where the still- 
ness of death reigned ! There was a dinner- 
party at the Bracys ; the death of Lilla's little 
protegee could not be anticipated, nor could 
an entertainment be postponed for the death 
of a little ragged outcast child. Lilla, how- 
ever, whose emotion on the loss of her favourite^ 
though tempered by gratitude for his happy 
end and release from suffering, excused her- 
self from appearing. Hers were no feigned 
sentiments, and she required calm to recover 
from the loss of one who had of late been her 
daily care. Marian, however, was in high 
spirits ; she had not been a participator at the 
death-bed scene, or a sharer of the sorrow felt 
by her sister and Mr. Moseley ; she did not 
feel as they did, and having nothing on her 
mind to check her vivacity, she was the centre 
of the cheerfulness, and even noisy mirth, that 
resounded through the gay and brilliant apart- 
ments. Mr. Moseley's gravity of demeanour, 
as he greeted her, did not check her gaiety, 
or cause her to inquire whether anything un- 
usual had occurred to disturb him ; hers was 
not the love to dwell on the looks of the object 
of affection, and share his joys or sorrows, but 
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she turned from him, and he watched her as she 
carried on a gay badinage with first one guest 
and then another ; now rallying Lord Tower 
on the charms of some lady she declared had 
captivated him the previous evening ; again 
inviting Charles Manners to a light wager 
upon the termination of some other conquest, 
and playfully inviting Albert to come and join 
in the fun. But when he shrank from a par- 
ticipation of such frivolity, and with a pre- 
occupied expression answered in cold mono- 
syllables, she left him, turning away with an 
impatient gesture, and again surrounded her- 
self with those who appeared to appreciate 
her wit and flatter her humour. 

Left to himself, his thoughts flew back to 
the previous hours again and again ; he con- 
trasted the unmeaning hilarity and uncertain 
pleasure of those around him with the stabi- 
lity and certainty the child had experienced 
by anticipation of happiness, even before his 
soul had entered on his rest. " And have I 
willingly entangled myself and joined the 
ranks of such beings ?" was his soliloquy, as 
the loud laugh that carried no echo beyond 
it floated past him and broke on his ear, 
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leaving in its wake a galling feeling of self- 
depreciation. Again he found himself in the 
centre of the group, obliged to give heed to 
words from time to time addressed to him. 
The great subject on the tapis seemed to be a 
" bal costum^," to come off in about a month, 
and deeply interesting seemed the discussion 
as to what characters would suit certain styles 
of beauty who would grace the entertainment. 

Marian more than once appealed to him as 
to what cast of dramatic character he thought 
most suited to her, but the replies she re- 
ceived were so unsatisfactory that she was 
glad to leave him alone, though she would 
fain have had some opinion ; for once before, 
when there had been a question of her attend- 
ing a similar party, her father had strongly 
objected, and wishing so much to go on this 
occasion, she felt anxious to gain her point, but 
feared there would be now two opposing voices 
instead of one ; but go, notwithstanding, she 
determined she would. 

When, therefore, the company was gone, 
and Albert Moseley and herself were left 
alone in the drawing-room, she returned to 
the charge, and prepared to. specify clearly to 
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him that such was her intention. She be- 
gan the attack in the hesitating manner of 
Ode who feels he is treacling on dangerous 
ground^ by putting before him two engravings, 
the one of Corinne crowned at the capitol, 
the other of Cleopatra, asking him which he 
thought most like her ? 

He looked up with surprise at the ques- 
tion, and examining the prints for a moment, 
framed his speech to the common-place com- 
pliment ''that her style of beauty, although 
equal to either, could not be brought into 
comparison, he thought." 

" But which costume will suit me best to 
appear at Lord Tower's ball? Lady Man- 
ners thinks Corinne. Do you think I could 
austain^the character, or " 

The diflFerent tone of the question explained 
her meaning; the assumed gaiety that had 
caused the previous compliment instantly 
vanished, and Mr. Moseley^s countenance took 
that severity of expression she had learned to 
dread as the precursor of reproof, and she 
therefore prepared herself for it. 

" You must be joking, Marian," he said ; 
" you never can intend really to go to thisball ?" 
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" I do, most seriously," she replied, deter- 
mination strengthening rebellion. "Having 
accepted the invitation to go with Lady Man- 
ners, it only remains to decide in what dress 
and character I appear. I want you to help 
me and accompany me, if you will ; I am sure 
you would enjoy it," she added, with forced 
vivacity. 

"I am not on visiting terms with Lord 
Tower, and from what I know of him and his 
associates, I do not think I should wish to be 
included in the kind of entertainment it will 
probably become ; besides, I particularly ob- 
ject to young ladies appearing in character, 
especially in such publicity, and I feel sure 
your father is of the same opinion as myself." 

" If you can't go, which I think yoij might 
to obUge me, I do not think you need find 
fault with the ball ; Lady Manners would not 
take me if it were not a suitable party ; and 
as she has promised to chaperon me, I really 
cannot give up the engagement." 

" Do you then quite cast on one side my 
objections ?" replied Albert. 

" As to that, you seem to object to every- 
thing which pleases me ; I should be quite a 
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Bun, if I only went where you go, and fol- 
lowed such tastes as please you/* she replied. 

" I hope, Marian, you will try to make my 
tastes yours, or what happiness are we to 
expect when we are married ?" 

The thunder-cloud which had been gradu- 
ally gathering grew darker on her^ brow; '* I 
don't expect to be allowed pleasure then," she 
said sharply, '' and therefore wish to make the 
most of my liberty now," 

Before answering this heartless speech, Al- 
bert gulped down a feeling of indignation and 
contempt, then rose from his chair, and leant 
his arm on the mantelpiece. With such a senti- 
ment as l^arian had just expressed, there was 
no hope that his wishes would be heeded from 
motives of affection. For a moment he was 
inclined to make her obedience the test of 
whether there should be any further connection 
between them, but Lilla's words, " Try to be 
less exacting," stopped him ; the memory of 
little George seemed to remind him, " May 
you not be in fault ?" and therefore he deter- 
mined to ask as a favour that which the mo- 
ment before he had felt inclined to demand as 
a right. He cleared his throat, and turning 
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to where Marian stood, defiantly beautiful 
before him, he said, though not without a 
slight hesitation, " Marian, in the position we 
stand to one another, I had hoped my wishes 
would have some weight in influencing your 
conduct; you acknowledge they have none, 
and latteriy you seem expressly to set them at 
defiance. I have refrained from forcing my 
ideas upon you as long as they were matters 
of common variety of tastes, but this fancy 
ball, I have no hesitation in condemning it, 
for by your own account every one is to be 
disguised, so that you will not know whom you 
meet ; there is no lady to receive the invited 
guests, and although you evidently do not 
understand my feelings on the subject, yet I 
ask you as a favour to renounce this one 
amusement for my sake." 

The spirit of power was on Marian. " I 
cannot — I have promised,'* she answered, 
scarcely giving herself time to weigh her 
words. 

" You really mean you will go,'' he asked, 
*' in spite of all I say ?" whilst the look he fixed 
on her made her tremble, firm as she had been 
in her wilful independence. 
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" Yes, indeed I do, unless you can give me 

some better reason for your objection than you 

have yet brought forward. I intend to go with 

friends, I shall meet those I know, and there 

is no harm whatever." 

" It would be useless for me to enter into 
f 

arguments which you would not appreciate," 
he replied calmly ; " suffice it to say that I 
•consider such a fancy ball, at the house of a 
bachelor of Lord Tower's opinions, anything 
but desirable — a place, in fact, where a modest 
girl would not wish to be seen ; an assembly 
where the mixed character of the guests, and 
the equivocal position their disguises give 
licence to, might render her liable to insult." 

"Then you consider me unprincipled and 
unwomanly," replied Marian, her cheek flush- 
ing with rage, and her eye flashing with the 
fire of resentment. 

" You would, to say the 'least of it, lay 
yourself open to inuendoes and impertinence," 
returned Albert, retaining a perfect mastery 
over his own voice ; " and as my future wife, I 
cannot desire or permit such a risk." 

" I am thankful to say I can take care of 
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myself as well as any woman in the world," 
she rejoined. 

" In my opinion, the lady who places herself 
in a position where such self defence is neces- 
sary, brushes off by the contact the bloom of* 
her feminine nature, and robs herself of one 
of her greatest charms," he replied, still in 
that imperturbable cold tone that prevented 
any symptom of bringing himself to the level 
of quarrelling upon the subject. 

" It is a crotchet of yours," continued Ma- 
rian, her anger kept in check by his calmness. 

" At any rate, it is an opinion formed on 
strong grounds of propriety ; but," and his 
voice was again conciliating, " I first asked you 
as a favour, audi repeat the demand as such." 

" You are too exacting," she replied, well 
pleased to have brought him down to make 
the request. 

" I am sorry you think so," he replied ; " I 
do not mean to be so. If there were more love^ 
obedience would be sweet." 

It was an unfortunate word, and her spirit 
rose in rebellion. " Obedience ! if in your ca- 
tegory of a wife's virtues, obedience is to be a 
proof of love," she said, '' I warn you I have 
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none to give, and you had better pause and 
think if you can do without it." 

He had long known there was no love 
between them ; but, instead of noticing her 
words, he once more asked, *' You refuse my 
request then ?" 

" I will consider of it," she said ; then, as 
she suddenly looked at him, she was struck 
by the expression of pain that seemed to have 
superseded the previous stern look habitual to 
him, and her better nature prompted her that 
now was the moment for an explanation, had 
either of them courage to come to the point ; 
there was still time to break off their engage- 
ment, and set one another free. Had she 
followed up the awakening of conscience it 
would have been better for both, and a sepa- 
ration, late as it was, might have been ami- 
cably arranged, but ere her thoughts could 
take the form of words that should dissolve the 
links that bound them, her father entered the 
room, and interrupted the tete-a-tete. 

His eye at once detected that there was 
something very unloverlike in the attitude and 
bearing of both parties, and in his quick way 
he turned for explanation to Albert. 
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" What's the matter, Moseley ?" he said. 
" Has Marian been teasing again ? She's a sad 
spoilt girl, I'm afraid." 

" I have been requesting Miss Bracy to 
relinquish an amusement at which I have a par- 
ticular objection my future wife should be 
seen," Albert replied ; " but my wishes have 
no weight with her ; perhaps those of a father 
may be better attended to." 

" What ? where is it ?" asked the Colonel. 

" A ball at Lord Tower's, where all are to 
appear in character," he answered curtly. 

"Decidedly objectionable, and you are quite 
right. She knows, too, I disapproved once be- 
fore of the sort of thing. I wonder, Marian," 
turning to her, "you should have dreamt of 
going. Your sense of right and wrong, as 
well as your aflfection for Mr. Moseley, should 
at once have made you relinquish the idea." 

At the latter part of her father's speech a 
smile almost sardonic passed over Marian's face; 
and as Albert caught it, a flush rose to his 
brow. Wishing to end the discussion, he 
rose, saying to Colonel Bracy, " Sir, as latterly 
your daughter not only refuses acquiescence 
with my wishes, but at times treats them with. 
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ridicule, I cannot deem there is much affection 
for me ;" and without saying more, he hastily 
quitted the room. 

Marian's feelings, that during the last hour 
had undergone more than one change, now 
burst forth, as soon as she was alone with her 
father; the better nature that had been on the 
point of yielding was gone, crushed by the 
appeal to parental authority; and no sooner had 
the door closed on Albert than she burst into 
tears, and giving way to uncontrolled passion, 
exclaimed, " Papa, I cannot, I will not marry 
Mr. Moseley ; I hate him, and you may tell 
him so." 

Colonel Bracy turned upon his daughter in 
surprise and wrath. 

"What do you mean?" he said sternly; 
" do you think I will suffer you to play with a 
man's feelings in this fashion ? To be engaged 
for months, to allow your name to be coupled 
with his everywhere, until the marriage is just 
at hand, and then, on a paltry excuse, for the 
sake of appearing at a questionable amusement, 
to which I object quite as much as Moseley, 
and which he has every right to forbid, to talk 
of breaking off an engagement. It is not 
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every girl, I can tell you, who meets with such 
a man and such a match as Moseley. Let me 
hear no more of such nonsense." 

" We are not suited to each other/' said 
Marian, controlling her sobs, " and it is better 
to separate before it is too late. Albert de- 
spises me. We should be miserable ; I cannot 
marry him." 

Colonel Bracy lost his temper, swore he 
v\rould have no such disgraceful proceedings 
carried on in his house. If Marian could act 
so foolishly, she was no child of his ; and he 
begged he might hear no more of the matter, 
unless she wished him to disown her. " The 
fact is, Marian," he said, '' I've spoilt you by 
indulgence ; but you know too well what is 
due to your father's daughter to act in this 
ridiculous manner, therefore do it at your peril, 
and you will have to find another home. Win 
back rather Mr. Moseley's forgiveness by the 
smiles and attractions you so well know how 
to use when you wish to please, and all will be 
forgotten." 

Albert returned to his lodgings with a dead 
weight of dissatisfaction at his heart: such 
scenes as had just taken place served to lower 
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him in his own eyes, from having to condescend 
to argue with one who neither could nor would 
understand him. On the present occasion any 
words embodying strife were so strangely at 
variance with the peace of the death-bed that 
had preceded them, that more than ever was 
revealed to him the wretched position in which 
he had placed himself, and he could almost 
have pursed the beauty on one side, and his 
own infatuation on the other, that had en- 
snared him. As he dwelt on Marian's selfish- 
ness, as if to render her faults the more con- 
spicuous in contradiction, Lilla's quiet, unob- 
trusive lowliness of mind rose before him. 
It was a dangerous train of thought such a 
contrast afforded, and led him to question the 
influence the latter exercised over him. He 
could not but acknowledge to himself that it 
was from Lilla he had first begun to appreciate 
truth, to realize the practical fruits of faith, to 
acknowledge the power of the gospel as the 
true touchstone of principle. All these silent 
sermons of her life she had let fall without 
appearing to wield the sceptre of authority, or 
to forge herself the staff of humility. It was 
her image, not Marian's, that filled his mind 
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and appeared before him in his dreams, her 
approbation that had dictated his actions, her 
wishes that he had consulted. These combined • 
influences, coupled with a new and undefined 
feeling in his breast, unlike any sentiment he 
had before entertained, led him to sound its 
depths, and the secret monitor within startled 
him with the discovery that it was Lilla who 
had become the spring of life — it was Lilla^ not 
Marian, he loved! Where was his wonted 
strength of control? his own rectitude of 
conduct? Engaged to one woman, loving 
another ! A thousand mocking laughs seemed 
to ring in his ears as he made the avowal. He, 
the unerring, strong-minded man, swept away 
by the first breeze of temptation ! He hated 
himself for the discovery, and would have re- 
sisted the acknowledgment, but conscience 
would not be put down. How was he to act ? 
Pride, honour, self-esteem, more than ever 
were striving to place temptation out of reach 
by hastening his marriage. Colonel Bracy 
should never accuse him of refusing to fulfil 
his plighted vow. Shrink from it as he might, 
none should know the struggle. Like the 
mistaken zealot of the Romish church, who^ 
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deeming self-martyrdom and meritorious acts 
of virtue are appreciated by his saints, buckles 
on his naked breast the cross whose sharpened 
edges eat into the flesh, and keeps open by 
every movement of the body a festering and 
galling wound ; so Albert grew determined to 
fix in his heart the arrow which pierced him, 
and wearing it through life, live down the new 
feeling whose sweetness he had begun to taste. 
It was his own deed that had sealed the foun- 
tain that might have refreshed him, and he 
alone must bear the penalty of that hasty act 
of folly. Above all, Lilla should never suspect 
his feelings, should never know of her influence 
over him ; which, like the gradual break of 
dawning light, had risen over the cold, dull 
night of his isolated soul. 

To adhere to this resolution he smoothed 
away his displeasure with Marian, allowed him- 
self apparently to be again charmed to her 
side, entreated for an abridgment of the time 
to that previously fixed for the wedding ; and 
Colonel Bracy, whose only fear had been that 
the engagement might be cancelled, seconded 
his demand, and persuaded his_daughter into 
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acquiescence, so that the necessary preparations 
were set on foot without delay. 

The alacrity and heart-interest that usually 
accompany such proceedings were, however, 
wanting. It was rather a forced necessity, 
bearing in its train a novel excitement that 
seemed to amuse and kill time. Albert was 
backwards and forwards between Claverton 
and London, and Marian engaged in shopping 
and visiting; so they saw as little of one 
another as possible, for two people so cir- 
cumstanced. And only another fortnight of 
the prescribed month remained, ere their 
two destinies were to be blended into 
one. 

Poor little George had been buried, and 
forgotten by almost all ; the gap his absence 
caused in the school had^ long been filled up 
by other claimants equally wretched and for- 
lorn. One or two of his schoolfellows might 
stop and pause in their responses, when some 
question or text reminded them of their lost 
companion, who had been so mysteriously 
removed from among them by death. But in 
two hearts alone was his memory held sacred, 
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forming a link of deep interest ; in the one 
awakening a chord that, while it touched a 
spring of remorse, thrilled through with a sense 
of consolation in the child's perfected happiness; 
in the other leaving only the sweet perfume of 
an act of love, wafting back on herself its 
vivifying power of joy. " Eor as much as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me." 

No tombstone recorded his name or birth ; 
he died as he had lived, unknown and unac- 
knowledged. Many a stalwart frame of fifty 
summers was yet braving the elements of life, 
untouched by divine truth. His short term 
of twelve years of uncared-for existence had 
matured for heaven a plant that, all rugged as 
it seemed, had not lived in vain. Child as he 
was, he had fulfilled his mission ; and although 
the sin of his father, and the frailty of his 
mother, had, in his Maker's unerring justice, 
been visited on his infant head, the soul that 
God had given was not the less valued ; but 
humble as it was, had been chosen to perform, 
unknown to himself, a noble part in the eco- 
nomy of grace — to assist in sowing the seed 
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of correction, by reveaUng, in its exit from the 
world, a glimpse of heaven's reward of faith 
to the hardened heart of the proud man who 
had disowned him. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Frank Bracy was still in England ; the 
nnited entreaties of his sisters had won over 
Colonel Bracy to postpone his departure. He 
was to have sailed in October, but Marian, 
who generally carried her point with her 
father, said so much about his being present 
at her wedding, that at last it was decided 
that he should not leave until after that event. 
As, however, both father and son felt much 
constraint in their intercourse, after what had 
happened, Frank accepted an invitation to 
spend part of the autumn with an uncle living 
in Scotland, where plenty of shooting, fishing, 
and other country amusements had filled up 
his time ; and his uncle being a strict disci- 
plinarian with his own sons, Marian and Lilla 
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did not urge his return, feeling he could not 
be anywhere less exposed to temptation than 
with his cousins. And Erank himself, glad 
to escape from under Colonel Bracy's eye, 
extended his stay until after Christmas, re- 
turning home only in time to make his pre- 
parations for India, and be present at the 
marriage of his sister. 

Since the listons' departure from London, 
Lilla had sadly missed her ad^dsers and friends, 
and lacking others to supply their place, had 
kept up an active correspondence with Mary. 
There was much in their letters fi-om Claverton 
mutually to interest, for Mrs. Liston could 
tell her all about the future home to which 
her sister was so soon to be transplanted, with 
all the parish details that concerned the place, 
and Lilla looked forward with much delight to 
the prospect of visiting shortly at Claverton; the 
perspective of meeting the inmates of the Rec- 
tory forming one of her greatest anticipations. 
The opinion of persons, and their prejudices, 
veiy often give way, when unexpectedly we 
recognise in them the source of our increased 
happiness. Mrs. Liston was enraptured with 
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her new home, saw the rosy bloom of health 
again mantling on her children's cheeks, caught 
the sound of their merry laughter as they 
chased the butterflies, or made chains of the 
daisies and buttercups that grew in the eme- 
rald meadows from which they had so long 
been debarred, and tracing back the fountain 
of her increased joy to Albert Moseley, forgot 
her former harsh opinion of their benefactor, 
and held him up as a model of kindness. 

He had been very little at Codden since they 
had taken possession of the Rectory ; for, en- 
gaged with his matrimonial prospects, most of 
his time had been passed in town, and his visit 
to Claverton had been full of business, and too 
hurried to give time for anything else. The 
Listons therefore looked forward to the spring, 
as likely to bring them into closer intercourse, 
and were pleased to think that the future lady 
of the Park was one who, although they had not 
had much in common with her in London, yet 
was known to them as connected with Lilla. 

The words of praise that their letters con- 
tained were most grateful to Lilla, and she 
secretly rejoiced that Mary had been made to 

VOL. II. I 
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do justice to her friend. She would treasure 
these letters, and dwell upon the sentences 
relative to him, unconscious that they had a 
peculiar charm for her. Like Albert, she was 
not aware of the state of her own feelings, nor 
did she dream that, beneath what she herself 
believed to be true respect and admiration 
for virtues which he alone exhibited to her, 
there lay concealed a deeper sentiment, which, 
had not circumstances and her own guileless- 
ness of natjire walled it in from escape, would 
have burst forth and filled her soul with ardent 
affection. 

It wanted but a week to the wedding. What 
a farce appeared all the gilded apparatus for 
a ceremony that was to serve as a pall for 
truth, that was to close over the heart-springs 
which are given to sweeten life, and build 
over their source the glazed temple of mutual 
indifference ! 

How Moseley's heart sickened as he heard 
talk of the finery that was to add splendour 
to the beautiful picture he had staked so large 
a venture to possess ! There were moments 
when the mask of feigned interest he wore 
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was on the point of falling off, when he 
longed to set his face against such vanities, 
and express his dislike to many of the arrange- 
ments upon which Marian and her friends 
were bent. It was gall to him to see LiUa 
entering with apparent pleasure into her sis- 
ter's triumphs, prophesying bright dreams of 
^ happiness to both of them. Then, indeed, he 
almost shrunk from the responsibility of false 
and unhallowed vows. He had expressed his 
wish that Mr. Liston should marry. them; but 
one clergyman alone was not thought suffi- 
cient to tie the knot ; as if twenty, under the 
circumstances, could have made it secure 
against disruption. Eight fashionable young 
friends were selected by Marian as brides- 
maids, to witness, as Albert heard one of 
them say in an under tone to her, " taking the 
veil in earnest :" girls who, like herself, were 
by education and habit taught that their aim 
in life was to secure for themselves " un hon 
parti' in mamage, whose position and wealth 
would surround them with luxuries, y Oh ! 
how Albert longed for the affair to be over, 
and could he have done so, short as was 

I 2 
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already the period, he would gladly have put 
the hands of the clock of time forward, that 
he might place himself far from the tempt- 
ation of seeing Lilla daily. 

The fancy dress ball, which had been the 
subject of difference some weeks previously, 
was to take place at this time. Frank was 
going to it ; but it was, of course, considered 
that Marian had quite given it up, nothing 
having been said on the subject. But Lilla 
made a discovery, on the evening of the day 
it was to take place, that filled her with con- 
cern and apprehension. On going to her 
sister's room to consult her on some point 
relative to the coming arrangements, she found 
Marian was not there. The dress she usually 
wore in the evening when at home was spread 
upon the bed ready for her, and on asking 
Susan where her mistress was, she received 
for answer that Miss Bracy had left word she 
was going to Lady Manners, and should not 
be back till nine o'clock. Remembering that 
Lady Manners was going to the ball, it struck 
Lilla as strange that Marian should have 
chosen that evening to visit her ; but reflecting 
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that probably she wished to see her ladyship 
when dressed in costume, she was about to 
dismiss the wonder from her mind, when, on 
leaving the apartment, her foot trod on a slip 
of paper, that had evidently been dropped in 
a hurry, for on picking it up she saw written 
merely a line in a hand she did not recognise, 
"All is prepared for to-night." With an 
undefined feeling of fear that something terri- 
ble had happened, Lilla stood for some time 
with the paper in her hand, her eyes trying 
to fathom the meaning of the words. That 
Marian might, contrary to her father's com- 
mands and Mr. Moseley's wishes, have been 
tempted to go to the ball, she had thought 
just possible ; but until that moment any fur- 
ther scheme she might have, had never flashed 
across her mind. But now every kind of 
apprehension seized her. What was to be 
done ? What did the paper mean ? To show 
it to Colonel Bracy was what she felt would 
be right, but he was not at home. Mr. 
Moseley also had not been expected that day. 
!Prank, she knew, was to dine with Lord Tower 
preparatory to the ball. She could do nothing. 
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She must wait with patience, hoping the fears 
she had conjured up might be groundless; 
and that either the paper referred to some 
trifling matter, or that Marian's own womanly 
feelings would never entertain such evil as 
her dread had conjectured. With time lagging 
as if duU weights were attached to its hours, 
she sat up very late in eager expectation of 
any sound that might be supposed to herald 
Marian's return, and morning had well nigh 
broke ere she gave up her watch and went 
to bed. Wearied and worn out, she fell asleep ; 
and the mind that had been stretched on the 
rack of suspense for so long, lost itself in 
dreams, in which doubts and fears, like dis- 
solving views, melted into visions of happiness, 
in which faces of friends appeared around her, 
but of which one among them all stood out 
as the spirit angel of her life's poem. And 
that one, seek to change it as she might, ever 
returned in the countenance of Albert Moseley. 
Stiff and stern it might be to others, to her it 
was bright and gentle. Why was it not so to 
Marian ? 

She awoke early, and her first thought wa^ 
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of her sister. Slipping on her dressing-robe, 
she stole noiselessly to her room. Should she 
find her there ? She waited for a moment on 
the threshold, ere entering, to gather courage 
for a certainty which seemed to burthen her 
heart, and tell her it was empty. She wished 
to defer for an instant, and knocked — no 
answer was returned ; again ! no response ! 
With a beating heart she pushed open the 
door and advanced ; the room was tenantless ! 
Everything there was as it had been left the 
previous evening. There lay the home dress 
on the bed, which had not been slept in. On 
the dressing-table her brushes and combs 
were ready placed for her use, and beside 
them a note, unopened, from Albert, which 
had arrived the night before for her. 

The vague idea that had rendered Lilla so 
uneasy the previous evening seemed to have 
become almost a certainty. Until then, the 
thought that Marian could be guilty of more 
than pleasure-seeking had never arisen, and 
her own pure nature sickened at the fear 
before her. She sank into a chair overpowered. 
How should she act P The more she looked 
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round her and reflected on events, the more 
everything seemed to establish the fact. What 
would Colonel Bracy say ? How would Mr. 
Moseley take it ? If Marian was ^one ! with 
whom ? It was too early to rouse the house- 
hold. She locked the door, as if in so doing 
she could retard the discovery ; and with a 
sense of pain in every limb, dragged herself 
back to her own room to think — there bury- 
ing herself in the pillows, as if to keep back 
from herself the dreaded disgrace. A bitter 
sob escaped her, and she almost involuntarily 
exclaimed, " Oh ! Marian, how could you trifle 
with such a heart ?" 

There was just the faint possibility that 
Marian might have gone to the ball, and being 
very late, have remained at Lady Manners' for 
the night ; but that slip of paper, "what could 
it mean ? Besides, never before, however late 
the entertainment, had Marian failed to return 
to her father's house. Uncertainty became 
unbearable — know the worst she must, at any 
hazard ; she would go herself, before break- 
fast, to Lady Manners. She should hear all 
there. Dressing herself hastily, with the ner- 
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vous dread of suspense that made every neces- 
sary moment at her toilette appear like an 
hour of wasted time, she went downstairs. 
The housemaid was cleaning the door-steps, 
and looked up in amazement as she passed 
out, wondering "what on earth Miss Lilla 
was about so early." Without pausing to 
speak to her, Lilla hurried past and made her 
way to the nearest cab-stand, and hailing a 
vehicle, got in, and directed the driver where 
to go. The distance seemed interminable, 
but at last she arrived, the coachman 
knocked, and when the door was opened, 
Lilla passed into the house, half-ashamed 
when there to make the inquiry she bad come 
for. At last she asked the sleepy-looking 
servant if Lady Manners was at home. The 
man stared at her. " Her Ladyship was in 
the house, but having only returned at four 
o'clock that morning, of course could not be 
disturbed." 

" Did she return alone ?" and Lilla's cheeks 
flushed at the question. 

"As far as he knew; Parker, her lady- 
ship's maid, had opened the door to her." 
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" Miss Bracy was not with her, then ?" she 
at last asked, impatience conquering every 
other feeling. 

" Not that I know, Miss,*' replied the man, 
in the dull tone of one who had no interest 
in the subject. 

"Where is Parker? Could I see her? I 
want to speak to her at once," said Lilla, as- 
tonishing him by the impetuosity of her voice, 
advancing as she spoke towards the staircase, 
as if she must search the house herself. 

" Parker's a-bed, ma'am. She was up at 
five this morning, waiting for missus." 

Suspense could no longer be borne, and, 
without further questioning, Lilla passed up 
the stairs. She opened the first door she 
came to ; the room was empty, and had evi- 
dently not been occupied. The next she 
knew was Lady Manners'. Rendered bold 
by fear, she tapped, and without waiting for 
answer, turned the handle of the door and 
entered. Lady Manners was sleeping soundly. 
Lilla glanced hastily round the room. It was 
strewn with the gay vestments of the last 
night's entertainment, hastily thrown on one 
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side, when daylight and fatigue had claimed 
from exhausted nature its wonted repose. 
On one chair was the brilhant costume of a 
sultana, gorgeous in its array of flaming ' 
colours and tinseled decorations. On the 
floor lay her cloak, and, close by, her head- 
dress. But Lilla had no time to dwell on 
anything around her. She advanced to the 
bed, and sought to arouse Lady Manners, who 
at last opened her eyes, and seemed quite be- 
wildered at seeing a figure standing over her. 

" Where is Marian, Lady Manners ?'* said 
Lilla, drawing an anxious breath. " Tell me, 
did she come home with you last night? 
Was she at the baU?" 

"Who? what? where?" stammered her 
ladyship, half asleep and half awake, not un- 
derstanding the question in her bewilderment. 

" Marian ? She did not return home ladt 
night," said Lilla. " Tell me where she is ;" 
and she eagerly seized her ladyship's arm. 

" Not go home ?" said Lady Manners, at 
last aroused. " Are you sure ?" 

" Yes. Do you know where she is ?" 

"No, upon my word I do not," replied 
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Lady Manners, alarmed at the agitation Lilla 
exhibited. 

Her worst fears were thus realized. 

" You know — you must know ! Oh, tell 
us where she is gone !" and Lilla clasped her 
hands entreatingly. 

" She went with me to the ball last night, 
but left before I did, to return home ; that is 
all I know," said Lady Manners, thus ap- 
pealed to. 

" And you encouraged her to disobey papa, 
and go. Oh, Lady Manners, what have you 
not to answer for !" 

" I had no idea, my love," began her lady- 
ship, in her most conciliatory tone, " of any 
harm. She had set her heart upon it — and 
it was her last ball — and " ' 

" But where can she be ?" broke in Lilla — 
" you must know." 

" I don't, indeed, my dear." 

Lilla waited to hear nothing more ; every 
moment seemed precious. She went down 
stairs again with the speed of lightning, flew 
across the hall, regained her conveyance, or- 
dering the man to drive her home. Home ! 
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What misery awaited them all there ! She 
had been gone out a full hour, and her father 
was walking up and down the breakfast-room 
awaiting her and Marian. As she entered he 
began to rally her on being late ; but stopped 
short, as he observed she had her bonnet on, 
and, moreover, that her countenance be- 
tokened that something unusual had occurred. 

"What is the matter, Lilla?" he asked, 
anxiously — " are you ill ?" 

" No, papa ; but Marian " 

"What? Is she ill?" 

" She is gone !" was all that Lilla could 
get out. The excitement she had undergone, 
the hasty drive, when every moment's delay 
seemed to be madness, had worked her feel- 
ings up to the highest pitch, and she burst 
into a violent fit of hysterical sobbing. 
Scarcely noticing Lilla's grief, a light sud- 
denly flashed upon Colonel Bracy. He ut- 
tered a deep oath, and demanded where and 
with whom she was gone. 

Lilla could only shake her head, for sobs 
prevented her words. 

Colonel Bracy's wrath at last conquered 
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her hysterical feelings ; and overcoming by a 
violent effort her sobs, she told him all she 
knew, and narrated the result of her visit to 
Lady Manners. Thither Colonel Bracy im- 
mediately repaired, in a state of mind which 
caused no little commotion in her ladyship's 
household. 

He had not been gone many minutes ere 
the post brought a note, directed in Marian's 
handwriting to Albert Moseley. Now Lilla 
longed to know the contents of that epistle ; 
they would put an end to all doubts. She 
turned it again and again, and her fingers 
fidgeted over the seal. Had her father been at 
home, he would have opened it. Would Mr. 
Moseley soon be there ? How she dreaded 
his coming ! How should she tell him of this 
distress? Mr. Liston was expected by the 
first train that morning from Codden. If he 
would only arrive first ! Hark 1 There was 
a double knock at the door. Her heart 
sickened. It was Albert's step in the hall. 
How could she face him ? She felt as if she 
herself were guilty of a crime. 

He entered, looking, as usual, calm and 
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dignified, carrying in his hand a small parcel 
containing some trinkets that had been fresh 
set for Marian. Finding only Lilla in the 
room, he approached to shake hands. The 
hand she gave him was cold and trembling ; 
she dared not meet his glance. He could 
not but notice her agitation. 

" You are not wtell ! Where is Marian ?" 
said Albert, rounding off his voice, that had at 
first been tuned feelingly, into the constrained 
and peculiar tone he had latterly adopted, since 
he had schooled himself to avoid betraying, by 
look or word, the discovery he had made of 
his real feelings towards Lilla. 

All Lilla could do was to point to the note 
upon the table. 

He took it up slowly, and lingered a mo- 
ment ere he broke the seal. There was not 
in his manner the impatience of a lover, who 
expects to find in the writing he held in his 
hand the words of deep affection, that, 
valueless to others, have a charm and impress 
of their own — characters whose mystic fulness 
convey the refreshing draught of soul-union 
from heart to heart, bidding each leap with joy. 
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He had expected a common-place note — 
some errand or commission for him to under- 
take, and was totally unprepared for the blow 
that this delicate-scented, rose-tinted paper 
had in its power to convey. 

Lilla's eyes were riveted on him as he 
opened it, and she drew in her breath while 
his eye fell on the writing. 

With her father, wrath had carried off 
in passionate excitement the agony which 
afterwards, when he learned the full truth of 
his child's unfilial conduct, returned to grieve 
and harrow him. Her own feelings she 
had scarcely scrutinized, because, as the sus- 
picion that Marian had left her home be- 
came sure, there were others to divide her 
thoughts. But with Albert there was a dif- 
ferent sentiment. What effect would it have 
on him ? Twice, as she watched him, his eyes 
followed the writing without any change pass- 
ing over his face. He did not utter a word, 
but folded the paper across and across. Then 
he sank on a chair, and presently over his 
face passed a livid death-like hue, the colour 
that suppressed passion gives, as, creeping 
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noiselessly through the frame, it mingles with 
other deep-seated emotions. 

He did not seem to remember her presence. 
She held her very breath in awe, and never 
had she imagined it possible that any human 
being could have passed through such a 
mental conflict as she witnessed, and survived 
the hour. Only could its extent be told by 
the convulsed changes that his features and 
limbs underwent. Never could she forget 
that silent torture, or the rush of blood 
to her own heart, as she then for the first 
time came in contact with mental agony 
in its worst and deadliest form, inward, 
self-mortifying remorse. Marian — her father 
— were all forgotten. She had no thought, 
no pity for anyone but the man she was 
watching. Her whole soul was absorbed 
in his individuality. Oh, what a clashing 
of adverse feelings ! What a battle was 
fought there, in that hour of humiliation ! 
Pride rampant at being trampled on — rage 
at having been made the tool of a reckless 
girl's caprice — self-control determined to 
conquer; all exhibiting themselves by turns 
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in the muscular contraction of his face, the 
clenching of the firm hand, the close com- 
pression of the bloodless lips, and the hard 
expression of the stone-like eyes. But, amid 
all these warring elements, not one softer 
glance of disappointed love or betrayed affec- 
tion crossed the swelling billows of the proud 
spirit that was thus in conflict with itself. 
No outward help or mollifying agency was 
sought for ; it was truly the man seeking by 
his unaided efforts to gather up the latent 
strength of inflexible endurance — to rein in 
the mettled passions that had threatened to 
overpower him. 

Por full five minutes Lilla breathlessly 
watched the struggle, her eyes fascinated on 
his countenance. Then she seemed to be 
endued vrith a magnetic power, that enabled 
her to read in the light of day pages of his 
character hitherto dark and unknown to her. 
The moisture stood upon his brow, forced 
from him by the torture he underwent. Once 
more he unfolded the note. Another perusal 
seemed fraught with less emotion than the 
last, for there passed over his face a slight 
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change, that, while it stilled the storm, 
seemed at once to stereotype his features in 
graven iron — an expression worse to Lilla 
than the former variations that were caused 
by the contending elements of passion. There 
seemed in that look no faith, no hope, no de- 
pendence on anyone, or on anything on 
earth. 

Lilla could bear it no longer, but advanced 
towards him ; Albert did not seem to hear her 
step, or notice her till she was before him. 
His eye as it met hers appeared glazed. She 
laid her hand on his arm. " Mr. Moseley," 
she said, and pointed to the note, " where is 
she?" 

He slightly started. *' I care not," he said 
distinctly ; but oh ! in what a tone ; it sounded 
like a hammer forging each word upon a 
block of iron. 

" May I see her note ?" asked Lilla, trem- 
bling ; " if not, tell me where she is." 

"Read and judge for yourself," was the 
answer, as hollow-toned as before. 

She took the note from his hand ; her own 
shook with agitation, while his was as rigid as 
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a stone. Quickly her eye took in its purport. 
** Mr. Moseley," Marian wrote, " we are not 
suited to one another ; we should be miser- 
able. You expect too much ; I am, and shall 
ever be, wilful ; * prevention is better than cure.' 
Lord Tower loves me, and will bear with me ; 
ere you receive this, I shall be his wife." 

The truth, stunning as it was, the disgrace 
and painful exposure, had all in that moment 
little weight with Lilla. Every idea was 
merged in thought of him by whose side 
she stood. " If he would but take it dif- 
ferently, any outbreak of temper, of insulted 
honour, angry revenge, would Jhave been grate- 
ful to her ear, had they but power to change 
that stem, cold look which seemed to condemn 
all human nature as faithless and false.'' 

Lilla's own heart was full of agony for him. 
What could she say to comfort him ? to break 
the horrid silence ? She began to speak, but 
words came slowly and uncertainly; feeling 
herself powerless to oflFer any consolation to 
one of his character suffering from such a har- 
rowing blow. Tears instead of words came 
to her relief, and one large, pure drop fell on 
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Albert's hand. He did not start, but his eye 
followed its coarse, as its globular form dis- 
solved and was absorbed within him. Was 
it the electricity of some sympathetic bond 
thus conveyed in the liquid spell ? for its effect 
seemed instantaneously to be dispersed through 
his being. Shade by shade as morning breaks 
over darkened night, the iron cast of counte- 
nance disappeared, and softened into humanity; 
and in a voice, whose changed tone vibrated 
through Lilla, as it broke on her ear, he said : 

" However harsh I might have been, Lilla, 
you would not have treated me thus." 

She did not, could not, answer ; within her 
own bosom there stirred a deep feeling, and a 
secret voice seemed to say, " To me you have 
never been harsh." She pressed his hand to 
express her sympathy, then muttered, *' Indeed, 
indeed, I would not." As he looked at her, 
Albert for a moment forgot the humiliation of 
the hour, remembered not the past or the fu- 
ture, whilst his pulse quickened with the elas- 
tic sense of freedom gained. 

It was but for a brief moment. A noise 
in the hall broke the spell, and Charles Lis- 
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ton's voice, strung in its heartiest tones, rang 
on their ear. The flush of freedom was in- 
stantly choked by the returning tide of bit- 
terness, and he awoke to a sense of the hu- 
miliating position in which he stood — ^a jilted 
lover, a spurned bridegroom, a disappointed 
man. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

It was too late. Colonel Bracy's inquiries 
established the fact that Marian had really 
eloped with Lord Tower, and before he could 
follow in their trace, they had been married 
and had started for the Continent. Bitterly did 
her father feel the blow that thus unexpectedly 
came upon him. It was some time before he 
could realize as true that his child had thus 
really deceived him. Marian had always been 
allowed freedom of action, much more than 
most other girls are permitted ; for being mo- 
therless, and her father much engaged, he had 
always trusted to her own representations that 
she had secured in Lady Manners, or some 
other friend, a proper chaperon for the con- 
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tinual parties of pleasure which she had joined, 
and his daughter's peculiarly proud bearing 
and womanly dignity seemed so perfect a safe- 
guard against any levity of conduct that Co- 
lonel Bracy reposed the most perfect confidence 
in her, and was therefore the more heart- 
broken at being deceived. He had never given 
her cause to distrust him ; on the contrary, his 
indulgence had spoiled her, by gratifying every 
wish almost before it could be expressed. 
True, once she had appealed to him to free her 
from her engagement with Mr. Moseley, but 
he had looked on the request merely as the 
emanation of a capricious quarrel, and know- 
ing her character, he had been most anxious 
to see her united to a man of Albert's sterling 
worth, and *had therefore peremptorily laid his 
commands on her to forbear breaking off the 
match. But such was Colonel Bracy 's cha- 
racter, easy and good-tempered when nothing 
crossed himj his children were left masters of 
their own time and actions, plentifully supplied 
tvith luxuries, and with the money to pursue 
their tastes and fancies. If, however, called 
upon to interfere, [eis in the case of Frank he 
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had lately so often been, then he knew not the 
art of winning their confidence, and appealing 
to their reason with parental love, but was se- 
vere and passionate with them, using threats 
and asserting rights that were forgotten ere 
the offence was washed away. 

Independently of the Colonel's disappoint- 
ment, Lord Tower was about the last man of 
his acquaintance whom he would voluntarily 
have chosen for a son-in-law. Although high- 
bom and inheriting large estates, he was well 
known to be among the gay and reckless, with 
expensive tastes and habits ; and to add to his 
grief, when the event became known, he learned 
too late the full extent of the character of the 
husband Marian had chosen. Frank, alike 
indignant at his sister's flight, and with a 
mingled feeling of dislike and revenge towards 
Lord Tower for having been the means of 
leading him to contract debts that nothing 
short of a banishment to India would persuade 
his father to liquidate, revealed to Colonel 
Bracy that his son-in-law was a confirmed 
gambler, living in the excitement of the alter- 
nate gains and losses that swayed the scales of 
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his fortune, and joined heartily with his father 
in abusing him. 

The elopement, especially under the circum- 
stances of its being on the eve of Marian's 
marriage with another man, was something so 
humiliating and disgraceful in the eyes of 
Colonel Bracy and of the world, that, beyond 
the pain such unfilial conduct caused him, it 
roused deep anger, and in his wrath he for- 
bade her name to be mentioned in his presence. 
Vain was all intercession, he declared, she must 
abide by her folly. He would never see her 
more. 

Smarting under mingled feelings, he thus 
sought to cover with assumed wrath all the 
love he still felt for his daughter. The 
tenderness of her childhood, the spoiling of 
her girlhood, the blind fostering indulgence 
on his part of the very faults lie had, whilst 
condemning, admired and nurtured, his own 
hitherto unacknowledged parental responsibi- 
lities, with his share in the faults of her edu- 
cation, were all forgotten ; and he looked upon 
her alone as culpable, and hoped that by 
banishing her name from his thoughts he 
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should drown the memory of the hopes that 
had centred in her beauty, the admiration she 
had created, and ide disappointed pride he had 
felt in her flight and in the love he bore her. 
But it is easier to prescribe rules to assuage 
our grief than to carry them into practice. 
We may at will draw the curtain of silence 
between ourselves and the living forms around 
us, or shut out from our sight everything that 
would serve to remind us of our sorrow ; but 
in the heart that very silence adds to the 
soul's darkness, for thoughts will not be thus 
suppressed, and if forbid an outlet will press 
down with their weight the crushed spirit, 
which, fatiguing itself with eflfbrts to rise 
above its load of care, sinks exhausted into 
the waves of depression. 

The change in the household, from the ex- 
citement all had been in with reference to the 
arrangements for the wedding, to the strict 
quiet that now pervaded it, seemed almost 
funereal, and was painful in the extreme. 
The mirth and animation that had made 
Colonel Bracy's house so acceptable as a 
rendezvous for idlers and a refuge from ennui. 
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had fled with the chief «ctor in the scenes. 
Visitors forbore to call, or to name the sub- 
ject uppermost in their minds, not knowing 
in what light Marian's conduct was regarded 
at home. Every subject of attraction, every 
reference to the past, every topic of conver- 
sation, ere it could merge into interest, was 
crushed by the reminder that the absent one 
was connected with it by some link, and 
that the theme must therefore be a forbidden 
one. 

Lilla's heart was deeply grieved to notice 
the change in Colonel Bracy, and the de- 
pression which, however he might struggle 
to hide it, was visible to the eye of affection. 
In her own quiet way, she did all she could 
to allay the inward grief she saw he was 
struggling to control, but it was too fresh for 
any healing she could apply ; and in return 
for her {care, instead of the usual hearty 
caresses, he would thank her with such a 
melancholy smile, that in its passing light 
revealed to her more than aught else the 
anguish he endured in the remembrance of 
his daughter's absence. Sometimes, with the 
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boldness of despair at his state of mind, she 
would break through the strict injunctions of 
silence as to Marian, and try and lead him to 
converse about her, feeling sure that if the 
prohibition were once removed, and her name 
in the natural course of conversation brought 
continually before him, he himself would be 
happier, and it might be the stepping-stone 
to a reconciUation. All her attempts ended 
in failures. She was not only forbidden to 
renew the subject, but Marian's letters were 
all returned unopened. 

With the Listons at a distance, and the 
peculiar position of the family, shut out for 
a time from society, Albert's absence, for 
he refrained from entering the house, was a 
sad blank to Lilla. She had been so accus- 
tomed to see him daily, to consult him 
in her plans, to receive and ask advice, 
as from an intimate friend on whose 
judgment she could rely, that until the inter- 
course was cut off, she had no idea how much 
she had leaned on him as the guide of her 
. actions and thoughts ; and had she questioned 
her own heart and sounded its depths, she 
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would probably also have discovered what she 
failed daring their acquaintance to acknow- 
ledge, that it was his look of approbation, 
his words of encouragement, she had too often 
looked forward to as her reward for exertion. 
So frequently, almost without our own concur- 
rence, is it the natural tendency of our nature 
to quit the firm hold it first depended on, the 
rock on which our motives are fixed, and cling 
to a self-built tenement of sand, that, although 
presenting a tangible and apparently safe rest- 
ing place, is Uable to be scattered by the first 
storm that sweeps across our way. Only by 
repeated disappointments are we led to rea- 
lize that true peace is alone to be found in 
that faith which is the substance of things 
hoped for, yet unseen, which looks for its re- 
ward neither in works done nor in earthly love 
or approbation, but soaring above, labours 
for Him who purchased on the cross the wel- 
come for those servants who, having done 
His will on earth, are bid to enter with Him 
into everlasting rest. 

With this void in her heart, an unsatisfied 
want that made time appear like the tread 
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of an expected friend, whose distant steps 
never advanced nearer, and whose progress she 
had no power to anticipate, Lilla was never- 
theless unable to employ herself in any out- 
ward occupation that might have distracted 
her thoughts from painful associations, by the 
necessity of devoting herself to Frank, who, by 
an unforeseen accident while riding, having 
been thrown from his horse, had so severely 
sprained hi^ ancle as to be compelled to remain 
a prisoner on the sofa. 

It wanted but five weeks to the time ar- 
ranged for him to sail, in order to occupy the 
post his father's interest had secured for him 
in India ; and besides the attention and nurs- 
ing he now required, there was much to be 
done for him ere he started. How often is a 
sick room the furnace where many a heart has 
been tried and purified from the dross that 
clings to it while surrounded by the clay in 
which it has been moulded ! The absence of 
temptation, the simple country life he had 
lately led, and the quiet solitude of home, gave 
Frank's mind room for reflection, and Lilla's 
ever watchful care supplied food to recruit his 
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better appetites and tastes. Calm and happy 
; were the hours they spent together; in the ab- 
sence of more exciting amusements, he stu- 
died with her, reading books of interest and 
improvement, that gave him a taste for 
deeper research, and led him to regard intel- 
lectual pursuits in a different light, to ac-^ 
knowledge a pleasure in acquiring informa- 
tion, and to recognise a spirit of independence 
in the success and renown attending persever- 
ance ; and his abiUty and ambition readily led 
him to form resolutions of imitation in the 
career just opening before him. Nor was the 
opportunity lost by his companion, of impress- 
ing by her gentle yet timely admonitions 
the necessity of deeper motives of action. 

The value and prerogative of intercessory 
prayer was not omitted by Lilla ; she earnestly 
craved for her brother that gift of the Spirit, 
whose power alone can build around men's 
resolutions the fenced wall strong enough to 
secure them from being broken through, and 
thereby enable them to carry them into practice. 
Such resolutions are generally formed in mo- 
ments of the soul's elevation, and without pro- 
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tection and constant watering, are like gourds 
of a night's growth, which fade away for want 
of root and depth of soil. The answer to her 
prayers flowed in quicker than she had dared 
to hope, and as she daily watched and waited, 
she could almost see the realization of the 
promises made to those asking in faith. 

Frank Bracy came from the sick room a 
changed youth, carrying with him over the 
salt waters that were to divide him from his 
early friends and associates a deeper love, 
combined with gratitude, to that sisterly affec- 
tion that had so long watched over him, and 
been the instrument of saving him from ruin. 
It was a most touching interview with Lilla 
the evening before he sailed, when his boyish 
heart was full at leaving his father's roof; and 
the separation before him, from all dear to 
him, to go among strangers, made him cling 
closer towards her whom he looked upon, not 
only in the light of a sister, but as his best 
and dearest friend. Warmly he acknowledged 
the unweariec( love and patience she had ever 
shewn tpwards him, confessed, amid tears of 
penitence, his errors, accusing himself of many 
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nnkindnesses which he felt he had been guilty 
of towards her, asking her forgiveness, espe- 
cially for the taunts he had levelled against 
her religious views, telling her that but for 
her gentle forbearance and tact he should 
ever have remained the worthless dog he had 
been, and fallen deeper and deeper into the 
snares set for him by those with whom he had 
mixed. He no longer looked upon as over- 
strained and methodistical the salutary advice 
she had so often tried to impart, and espe- 
cially on his future course, when she so ex- 
horted him to remember that God's strength is 
alone suflScient for man's weakness, proving all 
she said by texts drawn from Holy Writ. 
They struck home, because they experimen- 
tally told the tale of the failure of numerous 
promises of amendment made in his own 
strength, and of his repeated backslidings. 
Quickly and hopefully, as she saw their effect 
on his mind, did Lilla's eager fingers turn 
from page to page of the little Bible she held 
in her hand, marking favourite passages for his 
future meditation ; and when they separated 
she placed the book that had been the lamp 
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to reveal truth to her, as a parting gift, in 
her brother's hand, receiving his promise never 
to part from it, but to study it with prayer, 
making it the future guide of his Ufe. 

There was a less wholesome influence en- 
gendered by the leave-taking with his father. 
Poor Colonel Bracy would not show what he 
felt in the separation from his only son, and 
maintained to the last the severe condemna- 
tion that had enforced his alienation, and 
which, though he longed to retract, his seve- 
rity would not give in to ; nor cQuld he un- 
derstand or take part in the new-bom feelings 
on which Lilla built such firm hopes of 
Frank's reformation. Their very existence 
was as a dead letter to one who could not 
comprehend the depth of the well of life from 
which they were drawn, or their power to 
enable their possessor to resist temptation 
and overcome sin. He did not spare his son 
either advice or warnings, but his words, in- 
stead of carrying with thena the same weight 
as those of Lilla, rather roused the old spirit 
of rebellion, which nothing but a look from 
his sister kept down, so mingled were they 
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with reproaches for the past, and fear for 
his want of stability for the future. 

Ill judged and harsh as such advice seemed 
on parting with his son, there was, neverthe- 
less, some excuse for the parent in the trial 
and bitterness of spirit the errors of his chil- 
dren had brought upon him. Colonel Bracy 
believed he was acting for the best, and that 
nothing short of the measure that he was 
thus forcibly adopting would arrest Frank in 
the career which, by his own confessions, he 
had since a boy so recklessly entered upon ; 
and he was smarting also from the debts 
which required great sacrifices on his part to 
liquidate for his son. 

Frank was gone — another link of the once 
cheerful family circle broken off j and, try to 
conceal it as he might j- Colonel Bracy shewed 
but too plainly that he was a disappointed 
man in his children, and deeply felt their loss ; 
and although he turned to Lilla as his stay, 
receiving every care and tenderness in return, 
yet she could not fill the void of those who 
were gone. His own daughter's face was 
wanting at hearth and board, and only then 
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did he recognise how strongly nature asserts 
her rights and yearns over her oflFspring, 
straining at the chords of his heart, until he 
longed to recall Marian, and, forgiving her, 
welcome her to his heart. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Marian's elopement, the broken marriage, 
the disappointed bridegroom, the unforgiving 
father, were all topics of conversation that 
served as a bonne louche to while away many 
an idle hour ; and in select coteries many little 
groups of her cotemporaries clustered within 
the very rooms where the fair one had lately 
shone, ecUpsing all around, not by her beauty 
alone, but by her vivacity and attractions, 
which threw all others into the shade. Now, 
however, it was their turn to triumph, and 
many a shaft dipped in former envy was 
thrown after her in her flight, whilst some 
went so far as to declare that they had always 
prophesied that her " pride would have a fall/' 
The adage, such as it is, was ill chosen. 
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proving, notwithstanding, how accepted theo- 
ries of right and wrong are used and handled 
by the world, and moulded to any convenient 
shape and form to fit present emergencies. 
Marian's fall, as they were pleased to term it, 
was what most'TO the fair condemners would 
have looked upon as a rise, had it occurred to 
themselves or their daughters. A titled hus- 
band, a noble lord, a prospective estate, was 
no bad settlement under the circumstances of 
an elopement, or the cancelling of a prior en- 
gagement ; and whilst Scandal shook her head 
and Prudence raised her finger as a warning 
sign, there were many among Marian's late 
companions who already looked forward to 
renew their friendship with Lady Tower 
when she should return to London, building 
up hopes for their own future amusement in 
the introduction to circles which her position 
as wife to Lord Tower would in future open 
to Marian. 

The run-away match in high life, that 
loosens the tongue of scandal, and makes even 
the wise open their eyes in wonder — the 
sudden death — the funeral pomp attending 
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the obsequies of the rich — the horrid murder, 
that, reported in the newspapers, makes our 
blood for the time run cold — the political 
movement of the day — the victory or defeat 
in war — are but as so many rockets in the 
atmosphere of social life, whicilj as they explode 
one by one, cause the passer-by to arrest his 
step and gaze and wonder. Each event, be it 
small or great, has its little hour of excite- 
ment — is a nine days' wonder to the gazing 
crowd, passing from iliouth to mouth with in- 
creasing force and rapidity, until it vanishes 
from sight — when another fresh blaze appears 
in the horizon. Only when events touch us 
or our immediate circle, by attacking our in- 
dividuality, are they engrafted on our memory 
so as to retain their hold on our souls with joy 
or grief of pleasant memory or smarting pain. 
A few weeks and Marian Bracy's flight was 
forgotten, and fresh beauties filled up the 
space she had occupied, and from her throne 
wielded anew the sceptre of power among the 
willing slaves who were ready to bow down 
before the feet of novelty. 

The offence was forgotten by the many ; 
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but in Albert Moseley's bosom there was left 
a bitter sting, and a memory that, when re- 
called, brought mingled feelings. He was 
free. The bonds he had built round himself 
in his hasty judgment had broken of them- 
selves and released him ; and that thought 
might have made his pulse beat faster, and 
his heart be lighter, had not his freedom been 
purchased by what he looked upon in the 
light of a public disgrace. He had been 
jilted — it was no use disguising the word — 
and the world would laugh at him and pity 
him in turns. The last thought was gall and 
wormwood to his chafed spirit, and his pride 
rose rampant as he pondered over it. 

It is not always those whose features ex- 
hibit the various shade of passing emotions 
that are the most susceptible to the deeper 
feelings of joy and pain. As the stillest waters 
flow over the deepest beds, so frequently, 
though we heed it not, beneath the calm and 
unruffled countenance there lies concealed a 
wound whose very depth, as it frets and foams 
against the inner strata of the heart, deposits, 
as in a filtering-stone, the sediments of pas- 
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sion, throwing up only a calm surface to the 
uninquiring beholder. 

Mr. Moseley braved it out before the 
world, remained in London, making a point 
of being seen as much as possible in so- 
ciety, as if he felt that his presence there 
would set the seal of silence on jests that 
in his absence would be levelled at his ex- 
pense, exhibiting to the curious an iron face 
of inflexible sang-froidy folding his arms 
in that spirit of self-reliance that defied 
either ridicule, pity, or sympathy to reach 
him. 

Pew, however, as they criticized his coldness, 
guessed that under that stern exterior he 
smarted under the ordeal he thus imposed 
upon himself. It was not blighted affection 
mourning for a faithless lost one, for his love, 
such as it had been, had long passed away ; 
and the conduct of Marian could but en- 
gender a feeling of relief that the tie between 
them was snapped. But it was a sense of 
having been cajoled, blinded, and duped, led 
on to within a few days of their marriage, 
and then unceremoniously discarded for an- 
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other, and that other such a man as Lord 
Tower! 

It was enough to chafe and rouse the 
meekest spirit; and his, flowing from no 
gentle fountain, could not brook such treat- 
ment. He shunned Colonel Bracy's house, 
^but at the one formal visit he paid there he 
found only Lilla at home. Fain would she, 
had he given her the opportunity, on the 
score of their former friendship and last in- 
terview, have broken the ice, and once more 
assured him of her sympathy. But he al- 
lowed no opening for any explanation, and 
Lilla was pained beyond measure at his coldness 
of manner towards herself, not understanding 
all his reasons for the forced stoicism evinced 
towards her. And after his departure she wept 
bitter tears of sorrow at the change Marian's 
behaviour had engendered in one whose friend- 
ship she had so much valued. 

After his self-imposed period of martyrdom 
was over, Mr. Moseley returned to Claverton, 
intending to bury himself once more within 
its shades, hoping to blot out from his life's 
pages the events of the last twelve months — 
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to turn to the wall the frame that contained 
his memory's picture of woman, and resuming 
the recluse life he had formerly led, to devote 
himself anew to his social schemes and ab- 
struse study. 

Fortunately, good seed once rooted will 
bear much trampling upon without being de- 
stroyed or crushed by the tread ; as young 
blades of grass, swept down by the whirlwind, 
rise again when the hurricane is past, and 
recovering health and strength in the genial 
breezes and balmy air of heaven, spring up 
sometimes the healthier for the winds their 
strength has withstood. Thus his year of 
humiliation was not lost upon Albert ; bruised 
though he was in spirit, he yet carried back 
with him into the country many wholesome 
influences, which had gathered over his soul, 
and whose combined power prevented his 
mind from being imprisoned in the same 
temple of self-worship as before. 

A gleam of sunshine had unconsciously 
crept within his soul, that irresistibly pierced 
through the gloom of his mind; and 
beyond the vista of disappointment he was 
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passing through, though perhaps unacknow- 
ledged, it was lighting up the future with a 
soft light emanating from two memories ; the 
one that of a little child, whose dying faith . 
had illumined the road beyond the grave — 
one whose age, station, and education were 
undoubted proofs that the sentiments and 
thoughts he had let fall could but have been 
imparted by divine inspiration. Yes, that 
little child, his disowned brother in the flesh, 
had taught him the lesson that the pride of 
human intellect and heavenly wisdom, weighed 
in God's balances, have not equal force, but 
that the latter, compressed into power, turns 
the scale in favour of its possessor, be he child 
or man, learned or unlearned, peasant or 
prince. 

The other was a yet more sacred memory, 
grafted on a bright and angelic influence, also 
quickened by the sight of experimental faith, 
proving its existence by active works. And 
from the impress of this latter he had ex- 
tracted a hope, dim though it was, and unde- 
fined as yet, but which followed and clung to 
him, colouring not only his dreams and soli- 
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tary musings, but forming a spring of action, 
impelling him to cast old prejudices aside, and 
gradually to emit anew more solid and lasting 
foundations for his future plans. During the 
year in which he had mixed with the world he 
had seen the drama of civilizMion acted under 
the garb of a monstrous deceit — men and 
women, gifted with intellect and talents, wasting 
their lives in frivolity, and cheating themselves 
and those around them ; too blind to detect the 
impositions openly practised upon one an- 
other ; or if they saw through them, accepting 
them as coverings for their own shortcomings ; 
others thinking, by mutual support, to shut 
out responsibility, and make life a game of 
hazard, where thought was to be kept in 
abeyance, in order to sustain the atmosphere 
of gaiety. Even in this hot-bed of vanity he 
had culled many a ^ower from the tree of ex- 
perience, shaking off by his contact with 
others the narrow-minded prejudices that 
had been the fruit of ignorance and of a 
want of knowledge how variety of circum- 
stances must necessarily act upon the verdict 
of events. And he had not failed, on the 
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other hand, to notice the contrast to this pic- 
ture of frivolity. Nowhere, perhaps, in the 
wide world does life wear so twofold an aspect 
as in London, in its varied scenes of vanity 
and toil, like the far-famed waters of the Arve 
and the Rhone, refusing to mingle in their 
course. If one could ^tand aloof, and watch 
the torrent of life as it flows from its numerous 
sources — the various streamlets as they rush 
on to fill its bed — many a lesson might be 
learnt, as an encouragement to perseverance, 
and as a warning against danger and disap- 
pointment ! 

Ancl Albert Moseley had in a measure done 
this. He had watched the current of use- 
fulness also, as it filled, and recognized that 
its waters of power were gathered from every 
class — that men of exalted birth and deep 
thought had stepped from the heights of civi- 
lization, the rich from the pinnacles where 
wealth had placed them — that the scientific 
had brought their ingenuity to bear, and the 
intellectual their gifted minds — and each re- 
cognizing manhood's responsibilities the deeper 
from the powers they were heir to — bringing 
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their example and influence side by side 
with the strength of their humbler, rougher, 
yet not less worthy fellow-men — had thus 
swelled by union the mighty stream that 
forms the bulwark of England's glory, the 
Christian enlightenment of her land, and the 
freedom of her soil. Nor was wealth deemed 
by him a useless ore, for he saw how it might 
be used as the lever to raise the poor from op- 
pression, to give an impetus to labour, to in- 
culcate independence by opening means of 
useful labour, and by teaching refinement 
promote happiness and true religion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

However trae it was that Lady Tower's 
elopement and hasty marriage had been as an 
oft-told tale, nearly forgotten in the fashion- 
able circles of London, there was still one 
little spot in England where it formed a con- 
stant topic of conversation and wonder, and 
that was at Codden Rectory. 

The Listens in general were not foud of 
gossip, and did not care to entertain one an- 
other, as is so often the wont of society, with 
prognostications and surmises as to the rise 
and progress of the various love affairs in 
their neighbourhood — a custom fraught with 
serious consequences to youth, nipping in the 
bud many a germ of pure, unsullied affection 
that otherwise might have been nurtured by 
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the free interchange of thought and feeling, 
when removed from the bold and cruel es- 
pionage of curiosity. Strange it is that the 
world should so often attempt to 4)lay light 
and trifling tunes upon the chords of the 
human heart, marring all the freshness and 
depths of notes that were intended to strike 
into harmony and blend with corresponding 
strains of rapturous joy in echojng souls. 

How many an honest affection has been 
crushed — how many a deed of misery has 
been sown — by the necessity of extinguishing 
the signs of natural feelings, and adopting 
in their stead the mask of deceit, for fear of 
encountering the shafts of ridicule, or, worse 
still, the ill-timed inuendoes and premature 
congratulations of prying friends. 

But Marian's elopement had a peculiar in- 
terest for Mr. Liston and his wife, associated 
as they were, in an indirect way, with both the 
parties concerned in it. It had occurred just at 
the time to which they had so looked forward 
to receive their patron and his bride, and had 
upset all their well-meaning plans for their 
welcome. Mr. Liston had warmed his pa- 
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rishioners into grand preparations for receiv- 
ing the newly-married couple, and a cloud of 
disappointment hung over all. Then, again, 
it had thrown a sudden check on Lilla's un- 
restrained and constant correspondence with 
Mrs. Liston ; for the former felt unwilling to 
enter into details that condemned her sister, 
so that, for a time, her letters were few and 
far between ; and there was no one else to 
acquaint them with what had taken place, or 
to communicate how Albert had borne the 
shock his pride had received. 

So, evening after evening, as the husband and 
wife strolled out, arm-in-arm, after the duties 
of the day, to enjoy the spring atmosphere, 
or sat in conversation in the cosy and elegant 
little drawing-room — a paradise compared 
with the dingy sitting-room of yore — Mary 
was sure to bring up the subject of the 
broken marriage, wondering and surmising 
what effect it would have on Albert's cha- 
racter, prophesying sometimes, " she was 
sure he would marry some one else, all in a 
hurry; men always did when they were 
jilted." To which assertion her husband 
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would speedily reply, "He was sure Mr. 
Moseley would do no such thing; he was 
much more likely to shrink back into his 
shell, and become a misanthrope." 

Month after month passed, and yet the 
topic was not exhausted, but curiosity, on the 
contrary, revived, by some letter from Lilla, 
which forbore to name the subject, or some 
mention of Lady Tower's name in the Morn- 
ing Post, which some friend occasionally sent 
them. 

In June, news at last came that Mr. Mose- 
ley was coming home. * Mrs. Grant had 
whispered it to one or two confidential friends, 
and the report, spreading fast, had been car- 
ried like electricity through the village. 

Poor Mrs. Grant 1 to her, indeed, the broken 
marriage had been a sore disappointment. 
She could do nothing but lament that all had 
not gone on as it ought to have done ; and 
most indignant was she against the lady who 
had dared to despise her master ; heaping any 
but flattering epithets on Miss Bracy for her 
" Londonish ways." " With everything, too, 
«o new and fresh like in the house ; she was 
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sure any lady might have been happy ;" whilst 
the good old soul, with real deUcacy of feeling, 
busied herself to put out of sight all the little 
nicknacks and feminine appurtenances that 
had been collected to renovate Claverton with 
modem life, and j)repare it for its mistress, 
that on her master's return he might not feel 
that it had been changed from its wonted 
gloom. In the library, especially, she had 
striven to restore things to their pristine state, 
hoping to cheat his memory whilst there of 
the change that had been meditated in the 
household. 

Mr. Liston was visiting his parishioners 
one morning, when the news reached him 
"that the Squire was back." It was true, 
for the speaker had himself seen him, at an 
early hour, riding through the parish. 

The rector determined at once to lose no 
time in going to see his patron. It was a 
very awkward visit to pay ; for, knowing Mr. 
Moseley's character, he felt sure that con- 
dolences would be out of place, and probably 
give offence. On the other hand, to pass 
over in utter silence an event which so mate- 
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rially affected his life and prospects would be 
a forfeiture of the rights of friendship, and 
place an insuperable barrier to the engender- 
ment of any future confidence between them. 
No, the subject must be approached, but with 
caution, tact, and delicacy, As pastor and 
friend combined, might he not discern that 
the trial had also left some opening for spiri- 
tual consolation to work its way ? He would 
not delay, at any rate, an hour in calling ; 
so, just returning to leave word at his own 
house whither he was gone, Mr. Liston 
took the road to Claverton, turning over in 
his mind, as he walked along, every way of 
approaching the subject he so dreaded to 
broach. 

Arrived at the park, his step somewhat 
slackened as he entered the fine avenue of 
elms that led to the house. Circumstances 
favoured his visit ; for, instead of being ushered 
into the library, and having to break through 
the ice of formality by common-place obser- 
vations, he met the owner of the domain in 
the park, surrounded by three or four la- 
bourers, to whom he was giving directions 
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about felling a tree that in its growth had 
impeded the view of the village spire from 
the library window. 

Mr. Moseley did not see Liston iintil he 
had advanced nearly up to him. But although 
the colour somewhat deepened in his cheek, he 
could not but respond to Charles' hearty greet- 
ing. The presence of the workmen, how- 
ever, prevented further remark, and Mr. 
Liston at once joined in the conversation his 
coming up had stopped, relative to the sa- 
crifice of the beautiful oak, whose cause he 
warmly pleaded. 

" It is a pity to fell so noble a tree." 

" His doom is fixed, I fear," was the reply, 
in the decided tone of command ; " it inter- 
feres with the view, and must come down." 

" If you were to lop off one or two of the 
branches, would it not answer the same pur- 
pose ?" said Liston. " Look," and he drew 
Mr. Moseley on one side, " this large arm re- 
moved, and you would effect what you wish. 
The spire would look all the more picturesque 
seen through the framework of the other 
branches." 
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It was quite true, and this happy inter- 
vention spared for a time the noble tree. 
Orders were given for the removal of the one 
culprit branch. Trifle as it was, the very 
yielding his opinion to another was a sign 
that Moseley was in a more unbending mood 
than formerly. They waited a moment to see 
the effect, when the workmen, touching their 
hats, withdrew; and the rector, saying, "I 
am glad to have found you at home," was 
invited by Mr. Moseley to remain to luncheon 
with him. 

The meal was spread in the dining-room, 
which Liston had not entered since it had 
been newly -furnished. His eye fell upon the 
polished mahogany and the rich Turkey 
carpet ; and as it rose again it encountered 
that of his host, who, instantly turning away, 
invited his friend to take his place at the 
table, whilst he immediately plunged into 
conversation, proceeding to make numerous 
inquiries about parish matters, the schools, 
meetings, &c. &c. Narrowly he seemed to 
guard against and impede any conversation 
that might lead to personal topics; whilst 
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with equal watchfulness Mr. Liston sought 
for any pause wherein to introduce the sub- 
ject, thinking, with some reason, that until it 
had been once broached, audited, and passed, 
it would ever remain a stone of stumbling 
and rock of offence between them. 

At last, taking advantage of a momentary 
pause, Mr. Liston said — 

" I have not yet asked you, Moseley, after 
our friend. Miss Lilla Bracy. I hope you left 
her well?" 

" Miss Bracy is in perfect health, I believe," 
replied Moseley, in the coldest of tones, at 
the same time pushing the decanter towards 
his companion. 

" Does Colonel Bracy propose remaining in 
town much longer?" continued the clergy- 
man, unwilling to turn the subject. 

" I have not seen him for months, and do 
not know what are his intentions," was re- 
turned, in the same freezing tone. 

" Worse and worse," thought Charles. " It 
is no use beating about the bush, I must 
boldly make the plunge into the subject at 
once." So, after again filling his glass and 
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drinking off the contents, he broke forth, 
manfully telling his patron how much both 
his wife and himself sympathized with him 
in the late trying position in which he had 
been placed, touching upon the event with 
so much real delicacy of feeling that Albert 
Moseley could not, if he had wished it, have 
repulsed him, although he sat silently writh- 
ing under the probing of his wound. 

Yet he patiently listened to the sympathy 
offered, nor did he check the clergyman ; as, 
finding his words were heard, he proceeded 
earnestly and affectionately to point out his 
own certain belief that such circumstances, 
strange as it might seem, were, he was con- 
vinced, but the finger-posts of God's leadings, 
pointing plain directions to those Christians, 
who would believe in and profit by them for 
future guidance in the journey of life, causing 
deep thankfulness* in the end to those who, 
having followed in their track, could look 
back at the dangers they had escaped. 

There was such an earnestness, such a so- 
lemnity, such self-evident disinterested friend- 
ship in Mr. Liston's manner of expressing 
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himself, that Mr. Moseley was quite taken by 
surprise, and could but nod his head in ac- 
quiescence to many a truth, not venturing to 
interrupt Mr. Listen, while his whole counte- 
nance seemed to change and soften as he 
listened. 

Any other man who had thus dared to 
invade the sanctuary of his private feelings 
would have been ordered out of the room at 
once ; but Truth, in the hands of Friendship, 
thus boldly used, carries its own weight, and 
removes groundless fears. 

When Liston had finished speaking, it was 
in somewhat a subdued voice that Albert re- 
plied. " I thank you, warmly," he said, " for 
your sympathy and interest ; but, believe me, 
1 consider it a subject of congratulation that 
matters were thus ended ; for, long before 
Miss Bracy disgraced herself by her flight 
with another, she had forfeited all right to my 
respect or affection/' 

"And yet you proposed to yourself to 
complete the marriage ?'* asked Liston, sur- 
prised. 

" What else as a man of honour could I 
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do?" asked his companion, looking up in- 
quiringly. 

" Have instantly released her and yourself, 
or what happiness could you possibly have an- 
ticipated would have accraed to either ? What 
a life of misery would have been opened to 
both of you, had the marriage taken place/' 

" One from which her own conduct has 
saved me, at any rate," said Albert bitterly, 
as the remembrance rushed up that the ini- 
tiative of liberation had not proceeded from 
himself. 

Taking advantage of the favourable mo- 
ment of confidence, Listen proceeded gently 
to gather from his friend some of the particu- 
lars of the engagement and its issue, and 
when once entered upon, Albert became con- 
fidential ; and after relating the circumstances, 
owned that perhaps he had not understood 
Marian's character, and had been exacting 
and harsh at times ; when perhaps a di£Perent 
treatment might have been able to bend and 
subdue what his iron nature could not move 
or drive. 

From such acknowledgments and deduce- 
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ments made by himself, Mr. ListoD, without 
any argument, yet with the dignity of a pas^ 
tor as well as friend, quietly called upon him 
to turn to account a trial that he felt had 
been ordained to reprove faults of a charac- 
ter requiring but amendment to adorn and 
benefit mankind. It was a bold effort in the 
cause of truth, a glorious promise of a noble 
sheaf in the lasting harvest of ripening corn. 
No hesitating or timorous hand would have 
carried off equal success, and although Mr. 
Moseley wondered at the temerity of the man 
he had himself elevated to the position he 
held, and who now turned to be his spiritual 
adviser, he could but bow in $icknowledg- 
ment of the office he filled, and admired the 
courage which even risked offending him, in 
order to perform those duties that a conscien- 
tious discharge of his sacred functions called 
upon him to undertake. The subject of 
Marian was droppfed at last, and Mr. Liston 
would have turned the conversation upoa Lilla, 
but Moseley instantly rose and paced the 
room with hasty strides ; the past he had per- 
mitted Liston to analyze, but the secret which 
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at Lilians name made his pulse beat quicker, 
no mortal man must take part in ; and turn- 
ing to the Rector he said — "I thank you 
much for this visit, you meant well and kindly 
in broaching the subject we have just dis- 
cussed, and perhaps it was better we should 
have talked it over — but henceforth let it 
never be mentioned again between us, for the 
future I wish Colonel Bracy and his family to 
be a dead letter to me. I desire to forget the 
past year, save in the experience I have gained 
through my folly ;' and as he said this, he 
compressed his Ups with the firm determina- 
tion of a man who issues an order, and expects 
it will not be transgressed. He then 
branched off to indifferent topics, as if he were 
forced to do so by the fear that the unusual 
confidence he had given vent to might other- 
wise be taken advantage of, and he might be 
led to make further confessions of which he 
might afterwards repent 

The interview had been long and interest- 
ing, and cemented a stronger bond of friend- 
^ip than had ever before existed between 
tlH^m; the verv boldness of Mr. Liston's 
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appeal raising him much higher in the opinion 
of his patron ; whilst, on the other hand, the 
patient forebearance and unusual confidence 
on the part of Mr. Moseley moved Charles's 
heart more than ever to him, and raised 
hopes that the Squire would come out the 
better man for the ordeal he had gone 
through. 

The friends parted, and as the Rector 
walked homewards he offered up a prayer 
of thanksgiving for the result of his visit. The 
ice he dreaded to cross had been strong 
enough to bear the tread of sympathy, the 
burthen of truth, and the words of condemna- 
tion without breaking under their weight, and 
sinking, as he had feared, the friend, pastor, 
and adviser under the cold waters of mis- 
taken pride and exclusiveness. There was 
an improvement somewhere in Mr. Moseley's 
character, how wrought, or by whom, he knew 
not ; perhaps the seeds of trouble were al- 
ready bearing the promised scriptural fruit of 
after benefit. 

Although acceding to Albert's request that 
the one subject should never be renewed, yet the 
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result and success of this first visit formed the 
groundwork of many other such ; Mr. Liston 
found himself admitted as an intimate friend, 
and they freely discussed, among other topics, 
those moral problems of revealed religion 
which, unless entered into in a spirit of faith, 
and an humble acknowledgment of man as finite, 
as compared to God as Infinite, tend invaria- 
bly to arrogance and incredulity ; leading the 
questioners to raise doubts of God's justice, 
because they cannot comprehend the height 
and depth of his Omnipotence. 

To the scholar seeking to substantiate 
truth ; to the inquirer earnestly desiring to 
remove doubts by practical experience; to 
the sinner awakened to the first conviction of 
the necessity of a change of heart, na aid was 
more efficient than the quiet reasonings, the 
experimental knowledge of Mr. Liston, who 
blended with clear logic and deep study that 
simple faith and Heavenly wisdom which ena- 
bled him to give a convincing reason for the 
hope that was in him, and satisfied his com- 
panion of the truths they thus together dived 
into. Frequently with a gentle yet firm ad- 
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hesioD to his own opinions, by casting aside 
man's explanations, and substantiating them 
by scripture alone, Liston would overthrow 
doctrines which threatened by their apparent 
reason to lead Moseley away from the one 
safeguard of religious truth, viz. that absolute 
self-abnegation, that unconditional surrender 
of self, at the shrine of Him through whom 
alone every good deed, every prayer, or every 
hope can find acceptance. 

Very often the two friends were seen arm 
in arm walking through the village ; and in 
these walks, which were a source of enjoyment 
to both, the heart process of reformation went 
on, and the Squire, taken thus out of self, was 
also able to gain a much greater insight into 
the character of the Codden people than 
when formerly sitting in his library he had 
judged them by his own standard of morality, 
and had condemned them all as one mind 
requiring amendment. Now he learned to 
recognise them as beings of various ideas 
and separate interests, forming the materials 
of a little world. 

The young clergyman, faithful to his trust, 
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looking upon himself as the friend of all, 
rarely omitted in his walk to stop the passers 
by, and address to them some kind observa- 
tion. This often induced further parley, and 
led them to speak of their families and means. 
In such intercourse many opportunities were 
gained of removing some dark cloud that 
threatened to make temptation too strong for 
resistance, of eliciting bright gleams of pro- 
mise to work upon, sparks of intelligence from 
those who appeared dull and sordid, revela- 
tions of pure faith in those who had long 
since left hold of sight ; all which might have 
been overlooked, had not their pastor made the 
most of opportunities, not waiting for formal * 
visits in their own homes, or applying his ob- 
servations on religion alone from the pulpit. 

Mr. Moseley was on such occasions a silent 
listener to these dialogues, and soon began to 
take an individual interest in many cases, and 
not unfrequently would his purse be oflfered 
to relieve distress. But the Rector was in- 
variably unwilling to take advantage of the 
impulse awakened at the moment by some taJe 
of poverty, and would put him off with — 
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'* Wait till we find out what is really best to be 
done," adding, " The fact is, I don't want our 
people to think they have a mine of wealth in 
their Squire, that will open to every tale of 
sorrow." 

Once or twice Moseley would comment 
rather sharply on the little sympathy Liston 
seemed to exhibit towards some sad case of 
apparent want brought to his notice; but 
the latter would reply — " My town experience 
has been most useful in teaching me to dis- 
criminate between real destitution, produced 
by misfortune, and that which is caused by 
idle and dissolute habits." 

" How do you succeed in really discovering 
the difference ?" asked Moseley one day. 

*'By never giving relief until either my 
wife or myself has investigated the case," 
replied Liston. 

" Well, that may be all very well here in 
the country, but it must have been quite im- 
possible among the thousands you had to deal 
with in London," returned his companion. 

" It was more difficult of course, but not 
so impossible as you imagine ; one soon learns 
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to detect forgeries by tracing antecedents. 
The Almighty has wisely ordained that no in- 
dividual should be independent of others, each 
forms but a link of the great chain of humanity, 
and, even if one link be missing, search will 
soon find it, or another to supply its place. 
We rarely failed thus to detect imposture or 
to corroborate truth/' 

" And you found time for all this ?" 
" * Set a thief to catch a thief/ I adopted 
that plan very often with success. Besides, 
in London I had my two curates, Mary, and 
ray bright young friend Miss Lilla Bracy. I 
assure you, Moseley, I would not exchange 
such aide-de-camps as they proved for all 
the broad cloth in the world." 

" You found Miss Lilla Bracy very useful 
then?" said Moseley, his face betraying 
awakened interest at the sound of her name. 

" I did indeed. Sweet Lilla, for such all who 
know her must ever term her, I wish heartily 
she could be spared to visit us here, and im- 
part a little of her magnetic influence to some 
of our villagers; I almost wonder that you 
did not — " 
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What bold assertion of wonder was about 
to follow, transpired not ; and perhaps it was 
as well it remained in his own thoughts, for, 
ere they could form themselves into words, 
Mr. Moseley hastily remembered a particular 
engagement with his steward, and wishing 
his companion good morning, walked off in 
a contrary direction. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Winter had again set in, and commenced 
with rather an early season of cold. Summer 
and autumn had passed away speedily, but 
not without yielding to the Rector of Codden 
their full harvest of fruit and grain. True, 
like all other devoted men who start fearlessly 
in the path of duty, and swerve not from their 
way, he had experienced his discouragements, 
and perhaps raised some few antagonists 
among those who opposed themselves to vital 
religion, because it glaringly exposed their own 
sins, especially that of drunkenness, the here- 
ditary vice of the place. Nevertheless he had 
much to be thankful for. Little by little, the 
leaven of human kindness, which Mr. Liston 
never lost an opportunity of instilling among 
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his parishioners, began to rise and do its work, 
imperceptibly taking effect where often at 
first there seemed but little hope of success. 
But the quarter for which the greatest thanks 
were offered up, and hopes built, was his 
patron, over whom a change was gradually 
and perceptibly creeping, and whose increas- 
ing interest and usefulness among his depen- 
dents, as well as to others on the estate, gave 
promise of his at last becoming a popular 
landlord. 

This improvement was not, however, brought 
about all at once, foi* at times, even following 
hard upon some act of toleration or mercy, as 
if fearful of being taxed with weakness or va- 
cillation, he would relapse into his former 
natural harshness, and astonish his friend by 
some severe condemnation or harsh reflection. 
On such occasions the old prejudices would 
rise up against him, and he had to work his 
way again into favour. Mr. Liston, however, 
true to his office, never failed at such times to 
point out to him, discreetly as possible, his 
mistakes, and was rarely repulsed for his bold- 
ness in so doing ; conscience generally point- 
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ing out that he was quite right in what he 
brought forward. 

How often do such occasional deviations 
from a general kind usage call forth ill feel- 
ings and jealousies from the ignorant, the more 
so from the contrast they exhibit to the treat- 
ment of others in more favoured moods ; and 
such inconsistency of conduct, from being mis- 
understood, is received and commented upon, 
with the utmost severity. 

An unfortunate act of ejectment against the 
son of an old retainer of his father's raised 
against Mr. Moseley a bitter enemy, and origi- 
nated an irreparable disaster to himself. In the 
course of the autumn, when the harvest was 
over, and the com fields that had so lately 
been waving with their golden produce had 
been spoiled of their glory and left like bar- 
ren wastes, there had been a large gathering 
in the Park for a Harvest Home ; and 
from twenty to thirty labourers at least, with 
other dependents, were assembled to feast and 
make merry at the Squire's invitation, Mr. 
Liston was present, and dined with his patron ; 
and the gentlemen, wishing by their presence 
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to give a caution to the party, and to make 
them understand that wisdom and amuse- 
ment might go hand in hand, descended to 
the servants' hall, where already the guests 
were becoming somewhat boisterous and 
noisy. As the donor of the feast drew near 
to the well-spread board, one of the men rose, 
and filling his glass, in a somewhat unsteady 
voice gave as a toast, " The Squire, three times 
three !" The toast was drunk, and Mr. Moseley 
returned thanks, saying a few appropriate 
and cheerful words of advice to them all. 
This was all very well, but just as he and 
his companion were turning to retire, a young 
man decidedly the worse of liquor, son of an 
old labourer on the home farm, got up, and in 
Mr. Moseley's hearing proposed " health and 
happiness to the Squire, and as how he hoped 
before next year he'd manage to catch a lady 
who wouldn't run away from him before he 
got her home." Had Moseley been near 
enough to the door to have escaped without 
having appeared to hear the remark, he would 
have done so, but before he could eflfect his 
exit he heard a loud and boisterous burst of 
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laughter follow the toast, which was, however, 
in some some degree half hushed by those 
who were still masters of their reason. The 
coarseness and vulgarity of the joke, the rude 
jollity that had followed, stung Moseley to 
the quick, and he had need of all his self-con- 
trol to avoid betraying his indignation on the 
spot. He, however, gulped it down and 
passed out ; but Mr. Liston could easily de- 
tect by his companion's curt answers, and by 
the stiff expression of his features, how far the 
ill-timed jest had irritated him. He, however, 
made no remark on the subject, deeming it a 
drunken man's frolic, and was only reminded 
of the matter, a few weeks later, by hearing 
from some of the villagers that Joe Bailey, 
the offender, had been dismissed from Mr. 
Moseley 's service for having been found drunk 
on the premises. 

Mr. Liston inquired more particularly into 
the case, and found that in reahty Mr. Mose- 
ley had taken advantage of a second shght act 
of intemperance to discharge the lad altoge- 
ther. Vain had been all intercession from 
himself and his father, the offender had been 
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summarily dismissed, and had to seek work 
elsewhere. 

Joe Bailey, a youth of eighteen, was of a 
sullen nature, but not at all given to idleness ; 
and being for some time out of work, he was 
heard to vow vengeance against the Squire. 
Weeks, however, passed by, and at last having 
procured employment at a neighbouring farm, 
the whole matter was forgotten. 

It was late one Saturday evening in Decem- 
ber, Mr. Liston sat at his study table alone, 
his wife had long since retired to rest, and the 
household was hushed in silence. The clergy- 
man was occupied in his preparation for 
the next day, and, finishing his sermon in 
the deep stillness of the night, was dip- 
ping his pen deep into heart experience, in 
order to trace with it characters that should 
by their evident famihar truth carry with 
them force to his hearers. 

Suddenly he stopped, and laid down his 
pen. Hark! What noise was that? He 
listened again. Nothing — and resumed his 
pen, writing on for a few seconds. Once 
more a loud cry ! a sound of running feet 
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through the churchyard ; then clearly the tread 
of many persons in the distance, hurrying 
in one direction ; and, louder still at last, broke 
out clearly the cry of "Fire ! Fire !" that cry 
which, once heard, arouses the most apathetic 
into momentary exertion. Casting aside books 
and writing, Mr. Liston hastily threw open the 
front door, and passed rapidly through the 
garden into the road beyond. No one was in 
sight, although he still heard the sound of many 
feet running, and of a crowd gathering in the 
village. 

Convinced that something was really 
the matter, he returned to the house to tell 
his wife not to be alarmed, and that he was 
going to find out what was the cause of the 
confusion. He met her on the stairs, whilst 
in excited tones she cried out to him, " Oh, 
Charles, come and look ! there is a large fire 
somewhere near Claverton. The whole sky is 
red. You can see it from our bedroom 
window 1" 

Mr. Liston dashed past her into the room, 
threw open the window, and looked out. 
Sure enough, in the direction of Claverton, 
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and apparently but a mile off, the sky was 
illuminated, and brought to view volumes of 
smoke, intermingled with flames, whilst bright 
jets of sparks were everywhere thrown 
up. 

Calming his wife as much as he could, and 
telling her not to be frightened, or to expect 
him back at present, he seized his hat, and in 
an incredible short space of time arrived at 
Claverton Park. Far and near, from all parts 
of the village, and beyond, boys and men 
were gathering fast, and rushing in wild ex- 
citement towards the spot where, as a beacon, 
the fire led them to the Hall ; and it was soon 
visible that one wing of the mansion was in 
flames. 

In the midst of the crowd was the master 
• of the place, calmly giving directions to en- 
deavour to arrest the progress of the raging 
element. Mr. Listen instantly pressed through 
the numbers that surrounded him, and ac- 
costed him. 

" How — when did it occur ?" he asked. 

" I am so glad you are come, Liston," was 
the rejoinder ; " do try and keep order, or we 
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can do nothing. Make the crowd keep back, 
pray do !" 

"What shall I do next? Only give me 
your directions, and I will try and have them 
obeyed," said Mr. Liston, seeing the necessity 
of having but one captain, and feeling every 
conviction that none could better direct than 
Moseley. 

" Place men at the interval of a yard, in a 
line between this and the round pond, and 
let them pass the water up by buckets as fast 
as they can, having several to dip and fill 
them." The next order, — " Mind they don't 
get out of rank ; the whole pile will go if we 
cannot keep order." 

*' Now, my men," said Moseley, as he placed 
himself at the top, nearest the flames, " don't 
let the supply fail ;" and for a time he himself- 
passed the pails to the man appointed to re- 
ceive them, and throw them over the burning 
building. 

At this juncture a fire-engine from the 
nearest town arrived, to aid the one from the 
village ; and Moseley's activity was instantly 
directed to placing it in the best position to 
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attack the fire. Following closely near him 
to receive his orders, and taking a lesson from 
Albert's self-command and presence of mind, 
Liston was surprised to find, even amid such 
a scene of confusion, how much could be 
effected by order and method ; also how, 
at such a time, a superior mind shows it- 
self by taking the initiative of command, 
whilst others willingly follow as a matter of 
course. 

At one time the flames appeared to be got 
under, and nothing but thick murky columns 
of dense smoke were felt rather than seen in 
the darkness. Then, again, where least ex- 
pected, from some of the shattered debris 
there broke forth, from their forced suppres- 
sion, more flames than at first, and a sheet of 
living fire lightened up the sky for miles 
around. At last it became but too evident 
that it was hopeless to attempt to save both 
wings ; one must be surrendered to the de- 
vouring foe, whilst the force of water must 
be all directed to the other. 

In the portion of the building where the 
devastating element was now triumphing was 
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the owner's private room, and the library, 
that retreat which had been to him for years 
the sanctum where were collected the objects 
of interest upon every pursuit and occupation 
that had fed his tastes and filled his leisure 
hours with amusement. But, reckless of 
poetry, art, or research, the greedy flames 
rolled on, consuming rapidly under his eye all 
those treasures he was powerless to save ; and 
he could only watch the forked flames dart 
in and out and around the rooms, till, finally, 
the seared walls crumbled and fell in, whilst 
books, papers, statues, precious collections, 
and choice pictures were in a moment re- 
duced to ashes. 

" Whatever we do, Liston," said Moseley, 
when he had found a moment to address his 
friend, " let us save my mother's apartments. 
They are at the left hand side of the other 
wing." 

The smoke became denser and denser, as 
with a crash, some portion of a wall, or of 
the roof, fell in, and for a time extinguished 
the glare, emitting from the scattered frag- 
ments showers of sparks ; the red flames, like 
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tongues of fire, flickering round and about 
the portions of walls left standing. 

The moon, meantime, had risen, and in 
fonn of a lovely crescent, was calmly looking 
down upon the scene of confusion, contrast- 
ing strangely, by her pale colour, with the 
lurid glare so widely spread beneath. Cu- 
riously in the double light appeared the 
forms of the mass of human beings that were 
assembled from all quarters, and who, with 
excited faces and ever-restless movements, 
appeared in the glare of the firehght like 
so many demons from the fabled lower re- 
gions, running about in wild confusion, per- 
forming some mystic orgies. 

From one. end to the other the right vring 
of the building was one mass of flames ; and 
although all the fire-engines were placed be- 
tween that and the other vring, and the water 
was constantly playing, the fire still seemed 
the victor, receiving the torrents poured upon 
it like a giant toying with a child. Mr. 
Moseley had posted himself on one of the 
engines, the better to give directions, and to 
be heard above the din around him, and the 
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firemen, bowing to a superior wisdom that 
they could not fail to recognize, looked to him 
for their orders. 

Such self-possession could not but be ad- 
mired by all at such a moment. Albert seemed 
to lose all the artificial faults of his character 
while exposing himself fearlessly in the heat 
and danger, using his manhood and strength as 
freely as any workman around him, yet withal 
maintaining his dignity and position. Not 
a man that saw him that night ever from 
henceforth failed to honour and respect the 
Squire. 

From the moment that hope was abandoned 
that any portion of the right wing might be 
saved, Moseley's whole attention had been 
turned towards cutting off the communication, 
that the rooms on the other side of the build- 
ing might be preserved, especially those for- 
merly belonging to his mother. 

Between the two wings, and joining them, 
was a range of rooms — the dining-room, bil- 
liard-room, and the grand entrance, over 
which was an old-fashioned picture-gallery, 
not containing much of value. This portion 
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of the building had now caught fire, and 
along the roof the flames appeared like jets 
of gas peeping out at intervals as they crept 
along. As Moseley saw it steadily advanc- 
ing, hope seemed to die away of preserving 
any portion ; and he could not but fear that 
ere morning the valued home of his ancestors 
would be nothing but a ruined pile. 

But his exertions were not ended, and 
thoughts too quick for execution crowded to 
his aid. 

" Where are you, Liston ?" he exclaimed. 

" Close beneath you," was the reply. 

" Send a body of men to the back of the 
house, where the fire is not so fierce, with 
ladders, to endeavour to make an opening 
through the picture-gallery, and cut off all 
communication with the left wing." 

Liston set off with this order, and in a 
moment another was issued. 

"Jones, get aU the carpets and blankets 
you can muster, and have them saturated 
with water ; cover every part of the left wing, 
hanging them out of the windows ; and as 
soon as the ladders can be spared, over the 

o 2 
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roof also. Don't lose a moment ! Take one set 
of men with you, and let another follow Mr. 
Liston. As many as like may help to pull 
down the picture-gallery, — the broader the 
space opened the better." 

His orders were executed as fast as willing 
hands could work. Crash ! crash ! and down 
came portion after portion of the building, 
whilst the engines, getting nearer the space 
formed by their fall, placed the hose so that 
the water deluged the side away fix>m the 
flames, and prevented its catching fire — satu- 
rating over and over again the piled frag- 
ments of the centre building, so that a moist 
partition was formed between the wings by 
the ruins. 

This served the purpose of arresting the 
course of the enemy. A bulwark seemed 
created, beyond which, by the assistance of 
the fire-engines, a further advance was pre- 
vented ; thus, as it were, driving the flames 
back upon the already half-burnt timbers, 
there to feed their appetite, instead of on 
fresh fuel. 

Here, there, and everywhere, where most 
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:jeeded, Albert might be seen urging the 
men, assisting by his own strength to raise 
ladders or pass buckets. In the urgency of 
the moment, the pride, the constraint, all that 
had ever crept over him to smother the true 
manhood of his character, were forgotten, and 
he shone out above every other present as a 
man who, acknowledging without affectation 
the superior power of mind with which he 
had been endowed, used it to carry out his 
purposes, and at the same time was a willing 
help at every kind of labour. 

At last the raging foe was vanquished. 
Against the ruined pile in the centre, where the 
deluge of water had been directed, the flames 
died away like vapour upon steel ; further 
and further they retreated, and as they sought 
to feed their fury, they only met witt matter 
to sport with ; whilst stiU followed by the 
liquid showers, their rage spent itself, and 
after one or two final efforts to regain ascend- 
ancy, disappeared and sunk into •smoke and 
ashes. Then did the spectators begin to 
draw breath more freely, and Mr. Liston 
found time to make inquiry as to how and 
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when the fire first originated; but no one 
could exactly tell. All the household were 
in bed when the alarm was given; it was 
supposed to have broken out near the kitchen 
at the back of the right wing. A footman 
had first discovered it, but it had already spread 
to several adjoining rooms, when he awoke 
and perceived smoke and the smell of burn- 
ing, so as almost to suffocate him ere he 
could arouse others. Every one was inquir- 
ing, but nothing satisfactory was elucidated ; 
yet among the crowd Mr. Liston heard the 
word " incendiiary" cautiously whispered, and 
from one man he was directed to another, 
by whom he was informed that Joe Bailey 
had been seen leaving the park very late the 
previous night. Though it was between five 
and six in the morning before the fire was 
really extinguished, it was yet so dark that 
the ravages it had made could not be clearly 
distinguished; the standing walls and but- 
tresses looked Uke some ruined castle, whose 
dim outline could not be defined, and the 
smouldering remains still emitted smoky va- 
pours in the chill morning air. 
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Seeing that nothing more was to be done, 
Mr. Liston begged Mr. Moseley , whose exertions 
and powers could not have been upheld for so 
many hours but by the excitement of the 
time, to return with him to the Rectory, 
where he was sure Mrs. Liston would have 
prepared everything for their accommoda- 
tion. 

Leaving a strong body of men under the 
charge of the steward to guard the premises, 
and to assist Mrs. Grant in the care of that 
part of the mansion which had been almost 
marvellously preserved, Mr. Moseley accepted 
the clergyman's offer, and, nearly exhausted 
with the fatigue he had undergone, was 
glad to rest mind and body, and forget for 
a few hours the trouble that had overtaken 
him. 

It was not imtil between nine and ten 
o'clock that he awoke to the remembrance of 
what had happened. He got up and found 
Mr. Liston awaiting him, and ready, after a 
hurried breakfast, to accompany him to the 
scene of devastation. What a mournful spec- 
tacle lay before them as they approached 
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what a few hours before had been a very fine 
ancient structure ! The ancestral halls that 
from a child had been Mr. Moseley's pride, 
where were they ? The unsightly blackened 
pile which now stood before them in the day- 
light was aU that now remained. Scattered fur- 
niture, charred timbers, and all kinds of half- 
burned articles strewed the park. The flower- 
garden was entirely destroyed and trampled 
down by the crowd ; remnants of ornamental 
shrubs, with here and there a brbken and 
defaced vase or statue, stood up like the 
ghosts of former times. 

It was, indeed, a cruel sight to look upon. 
Claverton had been to Albert from his boy- 
hood that one oasis in the desert of his life 
on which his affections had been concentrated. 
Often, when disappointment had followed his 
schemes for improvement, or when his isolated 
heart had pined for a friend whom he knew 
not how to make, he had turned in pride 
to his dearly loved estate, burying him- 
self, as we have seen, in his own sohtary gran- 
deur, defying the outer world to drive him to 
despair, while a home remained to him, sjir- 
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rounded by nature's best gifts, and endeared 
by every tie, as was the domain of his long line 
of ancestors. 

With this deep attachment to the place, 
the sight he now looked upon was enough to 
shake to its foundation the spring of his life 
and future hopes. Strangely his eye sought 
the spot where his own private room had been. 
Eragments of blackened walls were all that 
remained of his sanctum, that spot endeared 
to his recollection by a thousand interesting 
ties. Where were his papers and all the 
MSS. which he had exhausted the spring-time 
of his life to amass and create ; where ? The 
researches of long years passed in seclusion and 
solitude ; the closely written theories and 
pamphlets that he had destined one day to 
see the light and to reform future generations ? 
The poetry that in the unison of refined 
thought and heart experience, coming in con- 
tact, without the intervention of human 
weaknesses, had been written to prove that even 
earth may become a paradise, when the 
career is built on the foundation of mutual 
love? Where ? The books and charts and ma- 
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gazines that had lined the shelves of the now 
charred walls of the library, where were they ? 
All swept away by the breath of fire into 
chaos; serving but as so much fuel to aid 
the torch of paltry vengeance, to speed on the 
element that cared not whether wisdom, 
genius, or folly fed its flames, whilst its ap- 
petite was unabated and its power unchecked. 
All his dreams of the past, all his plans for 
the present, all his hopes of fiiture well-be- 
stowed time, all his fixed determination to 
wed himself anew to science, seemed to have 
gathered into one great opposing wave, and 
to break over his head upon the hard rock of 
cruel fate. 

What a humbling lesson to man's pride, 
what a stunning blow to stored intellect 
and self-worshipping confidence ! As Albert 
Moseley, with a hitherto calm exterior, con- 
tinned to gaze on the desolation before him, 
exercised even as he had been in the school 
of silent self-control, a cry of agony he could 
not repress escaped him, the temptation 
for the moment was too strong for his nature, 
and he uttered an exclamation of vengeance 
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against the hand that had levelled his patri- 
mony to the dust; an accusation of hard 
injustice against the God who had permitted 
misfortune thus to dog his feet. 

The moment after the words had escaped 
his lips, he was recalled to their sinfulness by 
a firm yet gentle pressure on his arm, and at 
his side the Rector, whose emotion almost 
equalled his own, at the scene before him, in 
a voice deep and tremulous, uttered the 
words, "Though our earthly tabernacle be 
dissolved, we have a building of God, an 
house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens." 

In the sorest moments of trouble, when 
earth appears a blank, and the spirit of man 
is humbled by the knowledge of his utter 
incapacity to recall or contract the circum- 
stances that have turned his light to dark- 
ness, the words of a fellow man, however 
well meant, serve only to add to the 
irritation of the hour, and fall short of any 
power to heal. But apart from the setting of 
any human device, the simple text of Scrip- 
ture, on the contrary, often strikes at such 
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times on the heart with a mysterious and 
indefinite fulness ; carrying with it a deeper, 
higher conviction of its truth than the most 
elaborate expressions of human sjrmpathy. 

Such was the effect produced by the ap- 
plication of the Word on Mr. Moseley. 
Like a lightning flash, it brought to light 
the conviction of the instability of everything 
earthly. It seemed to arouse him at the 
moment to grasp hold of a promise that 
could not fail to endure for ever. In a 
total revulsion of feeling, out of the deep 
valley of intense agony his soul had passed 
through, his voice in a deep yet decided 
tone replied to the clergyman's remark as he 
pressed closer to his side, " Though He slay 
me, yet will I trust in Him." 

Mr. Liston's heart bounded with a joy 
too great for utterance, overflowing with 
thankfulness that in such a moment strength 
had been vouchsafed to his friend to prevail 
and conquer. 

How often is such a moment of tempt- 
ation the crisis of a man's life ; the soul is 
either led to bow in submission to the hand 
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that scathes, becoming thus purified in the 
fire, or is driven back upon the rocks of de- 
spair, and lost and shattered through time and 
eternity. 

Amid the wreck at Claverton, it was one 
great comfort ito Moseley that those apart- 
ments that had been exclusively devoted 
to his mother had been preserved. It 
was the spot where his hohest early recol- 
lections had centered — where her frail and 
sensitive life had faded away — where he had 
received her dying exhortations, her last em- 
brace. These apartments were associated with 
the only ties of affection he had experienced at 
Claverton, and, childish, perhaps, as it seemed, 
it was in them he had formed far-off visions 
of domestic happiness. It was in those 
rooms his fancy pictured in his dreams fair 
forms and bright faces. Here now, for a 
time, he located himself, and nerving himself 
to sustain the blow he had received, and 
which had struck him so hardly, he occu- 
pied himself in giving directions for clearing 
away the remnants of the fire, and for putting 
the grounds in some order, that he might 
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form plans for rebuilding the mansion, and 
restore things to the condition they had been 
before the fire. 

There was also an inquiry to be made as 
to the cause of the catastrophe — ^the supposed 
culprit to be dealt with, and brought to 
justice — for circumstantial evidence soon at- 
tached the deed to the dismissed plough-boy, 
who was taken up, and when examined, con- 
fessed his crime. He was dealt with by the 
head of the law without mercy, an example 
to those who seek to revenge themselves for 
deserved though perhaps rather hard punish- 
ment. 

Between the Rector and the Squire con- 
stant intercourse was kept up ; and when the 
plans for the new buildings had been decided 
on, and the arrangements placed in proper 
hands, the former strongly urged upon Mr. 
Moseley not to remain and watch their erec- 
tion, but to leave Claverton for a time, and 
take a Continental tour; though sorry to 
lose the society of his friend, he felt a change 
of scene would be beneficial to one who had 
gone through so much, and who had been so 
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sorely tried during the past year, whilst an 
absence of a few months would brace his 
nerves and renew his health, so that on his 
return he would be able to select out of the 
memory of his past occupations that work 
best suited to his tastes and future Ufe. 

The temptation was great. London cer- 
tainly had not charms for him, and to remain 
under the sound of the hammer, and the con- 
fusion of brick and mortar, was unbearable. 
Besides which, on the spot he was continually 
reminded of his losses, and regrets were always 
being called forth for some treasure which 
he required to continue his studies and pur- 
suits. So, taking the salutary advice offered 
him, Mr. Moseley bid Claverton for a time 
good-bye, carrying with him increased respect 
from all his tenantry for the manner in which 
he had borne so great a disaster, and the 
skill and determination he had exhibited 
during the memorable night of the fire. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Our tale retunis to London, and to the 
domestic circle of Colonel Bracy's family. 

After Marian's marriage, and Frank's de- 
parture for India, Lilla dedicated herself to the 
care of her adopted fother, striving by every 
attention in her power to contribute to his 
comfort, and to turn away his thoughts fiiom 
dwelling on a sorrow that was but too evi- 
dently preying upon his mind, and changing 
the usual cheerfulness of his disposition into 
despondency. 

Colonel Bracy expressed much gratitude 
for all her care and devotion towards him, 
and forced himself, at times, to be cheerful 
for her sake — was most solicitous for her 
amusement, and entreated she would not 
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mope alone at home, begging her to enjoy 
herself. " I can trust you, I know, my child," 
he would say, but in a tone so sad that it 
went to Lilla's heart, proving how his mis- 
placed confidence in his own daughter still 
rankled in the wound that her conduct had 
inflicted. Vain were Lilla's attempts to cheer 
him — her caresses only seemed to revive the 
memory of his absent children. The Ught 
of joy was dimmed — he seemed to have 
nothing to live for ; and although he threw 
himself more than ever into the pursuits 
and business of his outer life, the hearty 
energy which had hitherto actuated his pur- 
poses was quenched, and silent, and de- 
pressed ; it was evident that he engaged in 
the affairs that occupied his time, more to 
drown his own thoughts than for any grati- 
fication they aflforded him. He was, never- 
theless, much away from home, and Lilla, 
finding she had much time at her own dis- 
posal, followed the bent of her inclinations, 
and began again her labours among the 
poof by whom she was surrounded. The 
thread of her ministrations among them was 
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soon renewed, and her kind manner very 
quickly gathered once more around her, the 
recipients of her bounty, the little vagrants 
at her class in the ragged school, and the 
inhabitants of the district which she periodi- 
cally visited. Her few intimate friends in 
her own circles hailed her return to their 
social gatherings, and, as far as she could, 
she resumed her former occupations. Many 
ladies offered to chaperon her if she wished 
to enter " society ;" but this she declined ; 
and much as she lamented the change in the 
household, and its cause, yet she had a happy 
temperament, and with her works of love, 
her books, and her pen, time never hung 
heavy to one who was prepared, under all 
circumstances, to turn it to account. 
• But it was sad to hear the rumours that 
were afloat, even after a few months, of the 
unhappy life Lady Tower was already con- 
demned to. Her husband, furious at Colonel 
Bracy's obduracy, and disappointed at not 
being able to extort any money from him 
to meet pressing demands, began to ueglect 
his wife, seeking to compensate for his dis- 
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appointment by frequenting more than ever 
the gaming table. 

Anxiously Lilla strove to hide these sad 
reports from the Colonel, and whether or 
no they ever reached his ear, she could not 
tell, for the silence of death was not more 
rigid than that which he maintained towards 
everything connected with his daughter ; but 
she could not but suspect that there were 
those through whom infonnation of Lord 
Tower's doings must reach him, by the often 
increased depression of his spirits. 

Lilla was away from home one day visiting 
at the house of a young friend, who in sick- 
ness and sorrow had sent for her, above all 
her worldly companions, to impart comfort, 
when she was suddenly recalled home by a 
hasty summons, "Colonel Bracy had been 
brought home ill, and she was wanted 
immediately." 

In great anxiety she hurried back. The 
physician's carriage was already at the door. 

When she arrived she learnt from Dr, B 

that her father was suffering from an attack 
of paralysis. He had been struck down 
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with it at his club, and brought home at 
once. 

Lilla speedily estabUshed herself as his 
nurse. It was sad to see the strong man 
laid low. He was speechless, and piteous 
was the look of helplessness he turned upon 
her when he opened his eyes and found him- 
self incapable of expressing himself in words. 
The attack had not been brought on, as far 
as was known, from any particular cause ; 
but those who had, during the last few 
months, narrowly watched his increasing 
despondency, doubted not that it was the 
attempt to appear callous to the world, and 
as it were outwardly to live down the blow 
his daughter's imfilial conduct had inflicted, 
that had irritated his system, and acting on 
his constitution, had produced disease. 

Everything else was abandoned by Lilla 
that she might exclusively devote herself to 
the much-loved invalid. Perfect quiet was 
ordered by the physician, as he Said the 
slightest excitement might prove fatal. Pa- 
tiently the sufferer lay on his bed, apparently 
resigned to whatever might happen, not 
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attempting to ask questions, and showing 
no outward signs of pain. In this new 
trouble Lilla thought for everybody, and 
imagining to herself the anxiety of Marian 
when the news of her father's seizure should 
reach her, knowing the command that had 
hitherto prevented any commimication between 
them, she hastily penned from the bedside 
of her charge a few hnes to Lady Tower, 
telling her exactly the state of her dear father, 
and promising to send daily bulletins; earnestly 
adding that it was her determination, at the 
slightest favourable change, to attempt once 
more to bring about a reconciliation between 
them, and entreat for her that she might be 
admitted to see him. 

Hardly had Lilla imagined that the letter 
could have been received, when a thunder- 
ing knock at the door resounded through the 
whole house, making her rise hastily from the 
bedside of the patient to see who could be 
so thoughtless. She had barely time to 
reach the top of the stairs, when she saw 
Marian herself below preparing to ascend, 
and excitedly declaring she would see her 
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father — no one should keep her away. 
Nothing but the quiet determination which 
is the result of a calm-thinking nature, and 
is often exhibited in gentle, retiring women, 
would have succeeded in arresting the excited 
girl's steps. LiUa, in reply to her expressed 
intentions, merely put up her finger in token 
of silence, and passing her arm within that 
of Marian, led her into the library and closed 
the door. 

Here, for the first time since Marian's 
elopement, the sisters stood face to face : 
strangely in contrast they appeared — ^Lady 
Tower was richly attired, her beautiful coun- 
tenance was flushed with the excitement of 
being withheld from her purpose, and she 
strove to express her indignation in no very 
mild terms. Lilla, calm and quiet, placed her- 
self before the door. In her simple morning 
dress, and with her pale and gentle coun- 
tenance, she yet carried about her an autho- 
rity that, however Marian might dispute, she 
could not resist. 

" I will not be withheld, Lilla," said Lady 
Tower. 
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" You must not, cannot go to him without 
notice, Marian," said Lilla, meeting the angry 

glance fixed upon her. " Doctor B says 

any sudden excitement would kill him." 

" What right have you to keep me away ? 
I am his child, and you are not." 

" I am his adopted child," rejoined Lilla, 
quietly, " and, as his nurse, have undertaken 

to carry out the doctor's orders " 

^ " I will go up," still persisted Marian ; but 
still the will was confined to words alone, for 
she made no attempt to pass Lilla, who re- 
mained standing between her sister and the 
door. 

" If you do, Marian, you will be respon- 
sible for any serious effect such a visit might 
produce. It might, I believe it would, cause 
instant death." 

Marian looked at her eagerly, and then 
burst into a passionate flood of tears. 

" What brought on his illness, Lilla ?" she 
said, in an altered tone of voice, looking at 
her sister inquiringly. 

" We do not know," answered Lilla, wish- 
ing to soothe Lady Tower. 
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" And he has not asked for me since ?" 

" No — he cannot even speak." 

'' It was I — ^my fault, I know. Why 
don't you say so at once? Oh, how I 
have longed to see him, to tell him how 
wretched I am, and ask him to take me 
back!" 

Then her personal, feelings rising upper- 
most, she forgot her passion, her purpose, 
and to the gentle, sympathizing girl she had 
just been bearding with reproaches, she 
poured forth her own misery, baring her 
whole heart, and owning, amidst bitter tears 
and sobs, that the lot she had chosen for her- 
self was a miserable one, that she had no 
hope of happiness, no pleasure in life — and 
ending by imploring Lilla to reconcile her .to 
her father, to tell him how penitent she 
was, and to beg his forgiveness for the 
past. 

Endeavouring to pacify her as best she 
could, yet hardly knowing what words of 
comfort to apply to one who, by her own 
wilfulness, had brought about a future of 
misery, that there seemed little hope of alle- 
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viating, Lilla renewed her promise of trying to 
bring about a reconciliation, as soon as she 
dared approach the subject. Lady Tower 
expressed her intention of coming every day, 
and remaining below, until she was permitted 
to see her father again — still weeping bit- 
terly, yet leaning, as it were, on Lilla for 
hope ; her own impetuosity and fiery temper 
entirely quelled and saddened by the mag- 
netic influence of one who, having bridled 
her own spirit during the interview, had 
come off conqueror. Lilla led the still weep- 
ing Lady Tower to the elegant carriage which 
awaited her, and then returned to the in- 
valid's room. 

Colonel Bracy had heard the knocks and 
little bustle in the house which ensued ; and 
perhaps connecting it with Lilla's long ab- 
sence, had imagined who was the visitor ; for, 
attempting to raise himself in the bed, he 
used vain efforts to make himself understood ; 
but finding he could utter nothing but in- 
articulate sounds, poor man ! he gave it up 
as hopeless ; and in the weakness consequent 
on disease and distress, he sank back again 
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exhausted, crying like a child at his help- 
lessness. 

To introduce at that moment any topic 
that might add to his agitation was too 
rash a venture to be thought of; and 
calming him, almost as one does an infant, 
Lilla at last succeeded in restoring com- 
posure. But the agitation had been most 
prejudicial, and for some time the pa- 
tient seemed fluctuating between life and 
death. 

Taking Doctor B into her council, 

Lilla earnestly begged him to be the medium 
between the parent and the child, moving 
him to pity by the account of Marian's dis- 
tress, and how she would come day by day, 
in the hope of being admitted to her father's 
presence. 

Much as the physician wished to further 
Lilla's wishes, he said he dared not at present 
authorize the meeting. He would see Lady 
Tower, and explain to her the necessity of 
keeping her father quiet; and that for his 
sake she must wait patiently until Colonel 
Bracy himself should originate the idea of 
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her being sent for — then, perhaps, a visit 
might be risked. 

But days passed, and no change for the 
better took place in the state of the invaUd ; 
on the contrary, alarming symptoms in- 
creased, and he varied only in sometimes 
being very restless and uneasy, and at others 
lying in a torpid unconsciousness, scarcely 
even recognizing Lilla, who rarely left his 
bedside. 

Doctor B gave very little hope ; and 

more anxiously than ever did Lilla watch 
every opportunity of awakened moments to 
cast aside ^ fear, and boldly seek to turn the 
sick man's thoughts to those things which 
concerned his everlasting peace. Although 
outwardly and by profession a Christian, he 
had in practice slighted the rehgion which 
would have fiUed his heart with love ; but 
she trusted to make it the lever for forgiveness 
to turn upon, that he might be softened to- 
wards his erring child, and that an opening 
might be made to induce him to wish to 
receive his daughter. 

One day she hoped she had in some degree 
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succeeded in her mission ; for, in following 
up what she had been reading to him by 
some remark upon the verse chosen, with re- 
ference to her feeUngs, she saw the old man's 
eyes fill with tears, and bending over him, 
she hesitated not to give him Marian's mes- 
sages of repentance, whilst calming down her 
own voice, so as to avoid causing more emo- 
tion than could be avoided to her patient, 
she softly went on, and added — 

" Dear Marian is in the house, and only 
waiting to be sent for. May I fetch her?" 

There was no denial in the look that met 
her pleading request. His daughter's cause, 
being advocated by one not less dear to him 
than his own children, was heard ; and LiUa 
ghded noiselessly from the room to bear the 
glad summons, intending to caution Marian, 
however, to command her feelings. 

Lady Tower read in the bright look of the 
messenger her pardon ; and, without waiting 
for a word, rushed wildly past Lilla up the 
stairs into the room above, and, with all the 
impetuosity of an unbridled nature, with- 
out any attempt to suppress her own emotion, 
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threw herself upon the bed, and clasped her 
anns round her father, sobbing out her de- 
Ught at seeing him again — ^her sorrow for his 
illness, her penitence, her love — begging him 
to assure her of his pardon. 

The poor sufferer was completely roused 
for the moment. He knew his child ; and 
as her Ups sought his, he returned their 
pressure, whilst a gleam of re-awakened in- 
telligence and affection beamed in his eye. 
It was, however, but momentary ; the unusual 
excitement brought on what the fears of the 
physician had prognosticated; and when 
Lilla, alarmed for what would be the conse- 
quences of her sister's want of control, tried 
to separate Lady Tower from her father's 
embrace, imploring both to be composed, 
the heavy breathings and look of vacuity in 
Colonel Bracy's countenance clearly showed 
her that further suffusion on the brain had 
taken place, and that almost all hope was 
now over for recovery. 

Poor Marian 1 when she saw the effect of 
her want of judgment, her self-reproaches 
were louder than her grief; she was with 
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difficulty pacified, but with the wilfulness of 
her childhood, forgetting all gratitude or 
consideration for Lilla's unwearied care of 
her father since his illness, she insisted 
that, having been once admitted to the sick 
room, she should remain and nurse him, 
asserting her right as his eldest daughter, 
thereby giving much unnecessary anxiety, 
contravening medical orders, and, unused to 
illness, acting in a most injudicious way. But 
her services were not long required; ere many 
days were over. Colonel Bracy breathed his 
last, never having again recovered conscious- 
ness, or known who was around him. 

Poor Lilla ! hers had now become a most 
trying position; what would she not have 
given at that period for the advice of a real 
friend? Never before had she so felt the 
want of one. She had been always recog- 
nised as a daughter by Colonel Bracy, had 
shared every advantage with his other child- 
ren, and had occupied a deep place in his 
affections; but no sooner had Lord Tower 
heard from his wife that her father was no 
more, than, without any delicacy of feeling. 
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he entered the house, and requesting to see 
Lilla, told her that in the absence of Frank, 
and till he could be conferred with, in support 
of his claims as Marian's husband, he must 
take possession of everything, asking her to 
deliver up to him all papers, keys, &c. 

Until that moment, thoroughly unmindful 
of self, Lilla had never given a thought to 
her own future position, hardly, in fact, re- 
membering that she was not in truth the 
daughter of him she mourned for as a father. 
But Lord Tower's manner painfully recalled 
the fact, by the inuendoes he threw out of 
wonder as to whether she had been provided 
for by his father-in-law. 

During that long week preceding the fune- 
ral, bitterly did Lilla realise her isolated 
position, with none to understand her feehngs ; 
she wept alone for the friend she had lost, 
for the protector who from her infancy had 
supphed a parent's place, and had ministered 
to every want. 

In that season of loneliness she had no 
earthly arm to uphold her, and would have 
been wretched, indeed, had she not known 
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where to seek for support ; her prayers, child- 
like in their simplicity, yet coming from a 
trustful heart, and rising with fervency and 
pathos, implored the Holy Spirit to descend as 
her comforter and guide, in all she might be 
called upon to undergo. Lord Tower took 
possession of everything he could lay hands 
on, in the name of Frank. He also made a 
diligent search for his late father-in-law's will, 
but no such document could be found. The 
family sohcitor was then required to make 
out a statement of the late Coloners affairs ; 
and when this was done, it was found that, 
owing to the large sums he had advanced for 
Frank, and the sacrifices he had made to 
clear him before his departure, added to all 
the expenses consequent to the arrrangements 
made for his son in India, there was little or 
no property to come to his children. Lord 
Tower was horrified at the discovery ; there 
were a few hundreds for Marian, :.that she 
had inherited from her mother, but so tied 
up that he could not touch it ; and absolutely 
no provision for Lilla. Of this he at once in- 
formed her, with little consideration for her 
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feelings at such a time ; and thus, poor girl, 
in the hour of bereavement, sorrow, and 
loneliness, sh6 was bid to look through the 
vista of orphanage, unknown, unfelt, till 
that cruel moment, out upon a barren 
future. 

And vidth a Christian's bold and fearless 
eye she did so, gazing into the dim waste 
before her (and far beyond it too) with 
resignation. Looking through the telescope 
of faith, she recognised an arm, not of flesh, 
that was ready to uphold her, a hand 
already stretched forth to be her guide ; and 
however long might be the journey, she saw 
in the far-oiF distance the light of an eternal 
home ready to receive her. 

To do Marian justice, she would willingjy 
have welcomed Lilla to her home, such as it 
#as ; but the latter had learnt enough from 
her sister to know that such a residence 
would not be suited to her, and that she 
would not be an acceptable inmate to Lord 
Tower. She therefore gratefully declined the 
offer, and in her uncertainty what to do for 
the best, she wrote a long letter to Codden 
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Rectory, pouring out to her sympathizing 
fnends there her sad tale of bereavement 
and isolation, and begging them to advise 
her how to seek an independence for her- 
self. 

Great was the distress and surprise of the 
Listons when they received Lilla's communi- 
cation ; it was the first news they had received 
of Colonel Bracy's death, and the change that 
had taken place in their friend's fortunes. 
Mrs. Listen was most indignant against Colo- 
nel Bracy's conduct. " It was unpardonable, 
culpable neglect to have omitted, when in 
health, to provide by will for Lilla. She who 
had proved herself much more of a daughter 
to him than his own child, who had by her 
conduct struck the first nail in his cofiSn. 
Lilla to be left penniless ! It was an un- 
heard-of injustice !" 

" It is indeed sad," replied her husband 
with a sigh, but in a much less excited man- 
ner, " but in all trouble there is some alle- 
viation. It is happy for Lilla that the trial 
did not fall upon her before she had recog- 
nised a more enduring stay of comfort than the 
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luxuries and gaieties with which from her birth 
she had been surrounded, and which she was 
all at once to be so unexpectedly deprived of." 

" She must come to us at once/' said Mary, 
her eyes swimming in tears, as she dwelt on 
Lilla's solitary state. 

" By all means, my love, write to her to- 
day/' said her husband, " and tell her I will 
nm up to town on Monday myself, to bring 
her back with me." 

The invitation was sent, couched in the 
most aflFectionate terms, promising to the be- 
reaved Lilla a welcome to the quiet ♦country 
Rectory, where Mary assured her she should 
have all the love and sympathy she could 
bestow. Little Jessie and May sent so many 
kisses, wanting so much to see dear Miss 
Lilla ; and their Mamma declared that they 
still had many recollections of hei^ kindness 
stored in their infant minds. The kind offer 
was too grateful to Lilla's sorrowing heart to 
be refused. Among the friends who had 
visited at Colonel Bracy's, there were others 
who, knowing her circumstances, had also 
wanted her to go to them, imtil she had njade 
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some arrangements for the future ; but there 
was this distinguishing trait in Mrs. Listen's 
invitation, that she asked her to come as a 
pleasure and favour to themselves, whilst the 
others seemed to be conferring charity in 
their offers. Thankfully she wrote and ex- 
pressed to Mary her sense of their kindness, 
telling her she should lay her weary head on 
her breast, and sob away her griefs there. 

Another week, and the large house that 
had been inhabited by Colonel Bracy's family 
was closed. Bills were in the windows, " To 
Let ;" whilst Lilla, under the safe escort of 
her friend Mr. Liston, was already on her way 
to Codden, where every preparation that 
kindness could suggest, and affection think of, 
is awaiting her arrival. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

It is one of the greatest privileges granted 
to Christians, that of bearing one another's 
burthens. A heart property attuned to a 
recognition of the value attached to such a 
right, experiences in the very exercise of the 
grace a vivifying power, that, bearing a two- 
fold blessing, fructifies self, even while im- 
parting a balm to allay the wounds of others. 

Mrs. Liston could hardly sorrow for the 
death that had bestowed upon her the happi- 
ness of welcoming Lilla to her own sweet 
home ; albeit changed in her outward circum- 
stances, she was the same who had in the 
dark days of their own season of troubled life 
acted as a sunbeam to brighten, whenever she 
came near their dwelling ; and eagerly did she 
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long to receive her, and devised every com- 
fort that might soothe the orphan and make 
her forget her altered position. 

There are some sorrows that are selfish in 
their very nature, some persons who seem to 
consider it a duty to the dead to measure the 
gloom of their own spirit by the depth of the 
crape they wear, refusing to accept the com- 
fort offered, lest the spirit of cheerfulness, re- 
turning before the conventional days of mourn- 
ing are run out, should be considered a re- 
proach, and mar the grief supposed to be due 
to bereavement. 

But in Lilians sorrow there was no affecta- 
tion ; and whilst she mourned the friend and 
parent she had lost, she gratefully acknow- 
ledged the sympathy and kindness shewn her, 
proving her gratitude by seeking to add her 
share towards diffiising happiness in the circle 
around her, and was not wanting in lighting 
up the social hearth by her well-known bright 
smile; keeping for the silence and solitude 
of her own room any outbreak of feeling, 
when more than usual depression came over 
her. 
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But she felt inspirited by the sense of 
being surrounded by congenial minds, who 
seemed to bring to light, daily, new-born 
powers of thought and expression ; and these, 
meeting with reciprocity in her own ideas, 
gave her more confidence in herself, and con- 
tributed to soothe her otherwise lonely heart, 
and make her forget her isolated position in 
the world. The children, too, were an endless 
source of dehght and amusement to her — her 
youthful light-heartedness returned to her 
when she joined in their pastimes ; whilst the 
aid she could afibrd Mrs. Liston in the ma- 
nagement of them fully repaid her friends for 
the care they bestowed upon her. 

It was with a feehng of intense interest 
that Lilla had, in company with Mrs. Liston, 
first visited Claverton. The reparations were 
going forward, and the scaffoldings and piles of 
bricks and timbers were disfigui'ing the man- 
sion, but the Park was in its full glory, arid 
delighted her, especially the beautiful oaks and 
giant elms, that served as an approach to the 
house. Mrs. Liston was on the best terms 
with good old Mrs. Grant, and she proceeded 
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to introduce Lilla into the building, that she 
might see from the part still standing, the 
view of the village and their pretty rectory, 
which latter was a prominent object from 
what had been the late Mrs. Moseley's bou- 
doir. Lilla had often heard Albert describe this 
room to Marian ; and as soon as she entered 
could recognize it, and felt familiar with the 
objects it contained. 

" This must have been Mrs. Moseley's 
room, surely," she said, " and that must be 
her portrait," pointing to a picture, hand- 
somely framed, on the wall above the chim- 
ney-piece. It was the likeness of a fair, 
lovely girl, in garden costiime, with a large 
straw hat, and broad blue ribbons, carrying 
in her hand a basket of roses. " What a 
lovely creature ! Was it really like her ?" 

Mrs. Grant sighed. 

Lilla looked up in surprise, and addressed 
the question again to Mrs. Grant. 

" Yes, it was just herself, poor lady, before 
she pined away, and lost her beauty, although 
till the last she was like an angel — I always 
did say— and so patient too, poor dear !" re- 
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plied Mrs. Grant, looking up at the portrait 
with the honest expression of pitying aflFec- 
tion. 

" Was she so very unhappy, then ?" asked 
Lilla, still more astonished, for she had never 
heard the history of the former fair mistress 
of Claverton, or even of the wretched man 
who had blighted her happiness. 

Mrs. Grant, who knew that in her little 
world of Codden it was no secret how her 
late mistress had lived and died, and, always in- 
dignant at the wrongs she endured, was but 
too ready at any word of encouragement to 
detail her sufferings, poured into Lilla's ear 
the sad story "how she had been servant 
there when the lady first came home as a bride, 
looking so beautiful and bright that folks 
talked for miles round how master was to be 
envied to have got such a lady, for it was 
known but too well what sort of a man he 
was ; but they hoped he would alter, for her 
sake; but how soon she (Mrs. Grant) sus- 
pected her mistress was not so happy as she 
ought to be." And then, fiurther, Lilla heard 
the whole tale of Mrs. Moseley's sorrows; 
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and as she looked up at the picture before 
her, she could scarcely help sheddmg tears 
over her griefs. 

Then the thought followed close of wonder 
why such gentleness and goodness combined, 
as Mrs. Grant depicted, should have been thus 
called to earthly suffering, and also if the 
purpose of the trial, whatever that purpose 
was, had been fuhBUed by the ordeal that she 
had gone through. There were none to an- 
swer that thought of her heart, for Mrs. 
Liston had never known Mrs. Moseley, and 
Mrs. Grant could not have participated in 
the nature of the question had she pro- 
pounded the idea. Besides, the good old 
lady's tongue, once unloosed on the subject 
of her dear mistress, continued to be very 
communicative, till she passed on in her re- 
cital from the mother to the son, launching 
out in the highest terms upon the devotion of 
the latter to her memory- — upraising up her 
master in no measured terms, and relating 
instances of his goodness, his charity, and 
his worth ; and pointing again to the picture, 
" hoped that good lady's place might soon be 
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filled, for she was sure a very different fate was 
in store for the lady master would honour by 
marrying ; for though some people might call 
him proud, them that knew him, as she did, 
must be aware there wasn't a kinder, nicer 
gentleman in the world." 

Mrs. Liston smiled to herself as she lis- 
tened to the garrulity of the old housekeeper : 
and diverting Lilla's riveted attention, she pro- 
posed continuing their walk. In returning 
home, they made a round of the park. 

" You have full permission to wander here 
whenever you like, LiUa," said Mrs. Liston, 
as her companion was admiring the trees, 
that, full of bud, promised shortly to burst 
into their full, new foliage, delicate and fresh 
in the tender hue which gives such a charm 
to early spring. 

" How long will Mr. Moseley be away ?" 
rejoined Lilla, inquiringly. 

" Oh, for some time yet. But here or 
away, we have the same free pass into the 
park. The children have learnt to consider 
themselves free of the estate, I think. See 
here, we are at what they call their temple ; 
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and she stopped at a huge oak, that, decayed 
by age, contained in its trunk a lai^e hollow, 
capable of holding six or seven persons. 
" Such games go on here ! We must show 
you the inside ;" and as they rounded the tree 
two httle merry faces were seen, bursting 
with the glad suspense of having kept their 
purpose, of meeting and surprising mamma, 
a secret, till she really came quite close up to 
them ; and then such a bound as they gave 
out of the hollow, where "they had been 
hidden half an hour at least, they were 
sure." 

" But how came you here alone ?" asked 
mamma, in some alarm at their independ- 
ence. 

" Oh, papa brought us here, and put us in 
himself, telling us if mamma and Miss Bracy 
did not come back that way he would fetch 
us before night." 

Mrs. Listen was much entertained at the 
idea of her husband's supposing the children 
would have had patience much longer to 
remain concealed; and taking her little 
girls by the hand, they all set off together 
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for home, arriving before papa, whom the 
children anxiously awaited, to recount the 
happy result of their scheme of surprise. 

Lilla had spent two months quietly at 
Codden, and had fallen easily into the habits 
of those around her, neither feeling herself 
de tropy or wishing for a happier home than 
she there enjoyed. At times she almost for- 
got that the change in her circumstances de- 
manded some exertions on her part, and that 
she must ultimately do something for her 
future maintenance. 

A letter from Frank, on business, recalled 
her to her position. He had only just heard 
of his father's death, and of the situation of 
dependence in which she had been left. He 
urged her to come out to him at once ; he 
undertook to provide for and protect her, and 
wrote most kindly and affectionately. 

But although she felt his offer of a home 
was made in full sincerity, yet to accept it was 
not to be thought of for a moment. Frank's 
own position was not sufficiently established 
for her to incur the risk of crossing the ocean 
to join him ; besides which, his former ex- 
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travagances had very much involved his pro- 
perty, and his income was but just sufficient 
for himself. Her brother's letter, however, 
cheered her, by the spirit of affection it 
breathed throughout, and the promise it gave 
by its tone that he still persevered in his re- 
solutions of steadiness and amendment. He 
did not scruple to acknowledge in plain 
terms that it was all owing to her, his be- 
loved sister, that he was no longer the idle, 
worthless fellow he had formerly been, and 
that he felt bound in gratitude to work harder 
than ever, and endeavour to supply his 
father's place, and restore her to a position of 
independence. 

With this letter in her hand, and her face 
beaming with thankfulness at the good news 
of her brother's steadfastness, she sought the 
Listons, to make them acquainted with its 
contents, determining at the same time to ask 
again their advice respecting her future. 

It was painful to think that her visit must 
draw to an end. But when she remembered 
its length, she felt she had really almost too 
much encroached on their hospitality. There- 
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fore, after reading Frank's letter to them, she 
deUcately approached the subject by saying, 
" Now she must leave ease behind her, and 
make her own way in the world, would they 
frankly advise her what steps were best to 
take towards independence ?" 

" God will doubtless make your way plain 
for you when the time comes for you to exert 
yourself,*' said Mr. Liston, kindly taking her 
trembling hand; "at present you are not 
called upon to do so." 

Lilla felt the tears rising fast, but turning 
to Mrs. Liston to support her words, she 
said — 

" Oh, it would only spoil me for the future 
to rest longer now. Surely, Mary, you can 
tell me of plenty of ways where I might 
bring my resources to bear ?" 

" You need not go far for that," said Mrs. 
Liston, smiling away the grave looks in her 
friend's face. " Your own talents and exer- 
tions are fully brought into use here, and ap- 
preciated too, I assure you. We cannot spare 
you. Ask Jessie if we can." 

" Oh, but I have already paid you quite a 
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visitation, dear Mrs. Listen ;" and the colour 
rose again to her cheeks, as she added, " I 
cannot, you know, be dependent on my friends, 
while I have health and strength to work." 

" Then hear me, dear Miss Lilla," returned 
Mr. Liston ; " if you are determined to be in- 
dependent, you shall be so, and yet without 
leaving us. Will you for a time undertake 
the children's lessons ? — for, although I con- 
sider them too young for much study, they 
begin to require regular hours and more 
wholesome restraint than their mamma, with 
her numerous avocations, can find time or 
heart to give them." 

Lilla started with joy. 

" Oh ! can you trust me with the respon- 
sibility ?" she said, eagerly. 

" Why, you have been doing it," replied 
Mr. Liston, smihng. 

"Have I? No; but I will, thankfuUy, 
indeed, and under your superintendence at 
cnce begin my life of a governess." 

" Hush, dear !" said Mary, putting her 
hand over Lilla's mouth, " let us not hear 
that ; but, if you like it, our governess you 
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shall be. I consider it a proof of joint 
friendsliip and confidence your accepting 
the trust." 

"Besides which," said the rector, "we 
have plenty of parish work for you to do. I 
have determined, in the Squire's absence, to 
undermine Codden, and before he returns 
root out a great deal that annoys him, and 
put several things on a different footing — and 
I shall trust to you to help me." 

And so the matter was settled, without 
any fears for the future, and nothing but 
gratitude in her heart to Him who had thus 
smoothed her way and caused " her lines to 
fall in pleasant places." 

Lilla retired again to her room to write 
to Frank, and tell him where she was, 
and how situated ; and that she had found a 
home among kind friends and congenial 
minds. Thus was her mind set at ease ; she 
be(fame, as she ever was, the light-hearted 
spirit of the place, brightening up the Lis- 
tons' dwelUng with the trustful happiness 
of one who, feeling that her present wants 
were provided for, looked not into the future 
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with fear, but accepted with faith the pro- 
mised command in its literal sense. " Take 
no thought for the morrow, for the morrow 
shall take thought for the tlnngs of itself/' 

Mr. Listen was ri^t when he enlisted her 
in parish work, and in the reform he was so 
anxious about. Working heart and hand in 
whatever she undertook, she was seldom dis- 
couraged, and rarely left a case until the aim 
she strove for was accomplished. Very soon, 
far beyond the Rectory, her light shone, and 
in cottage or farm, field or fell, there were 
voices found to bless the fair girl who had 
come among them, and who, still in her deep 
mourning garments, glided in and out of 
their dwellings, or stayed her steps, and 
those of her little charges, who drank in her 
example, to say a kind word to one or an- 
other of the villagers. If the mourning ones 
sought to tell her of their troubles, she lent 
first a patient ear, and then either pointed out 
some comfort, or tried to find some help for 
their necessities, or cheerfully bade them make 
the best of what could not be helped. The 
industrious were encouraged, and their ex- 
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ertions brought to light, and held up as ex- 
amples to the careless ; and many a despond- 
ing heart learned thus to share her own 
happy sanguine nature. 

Among those persons who followed in the 
train of her most devoted admirers was the 
dissenting minister, Mr. Tobias. From ill 
health he had been obliged to give up his 
field-preaching, and only now and then, as 
his strength permitted him, held forth to a 
few favoured followers in his own cottage. 
Here Mr. Liston visited him, equally with his 
other parishioners ; nor did his different per- 
suasion of a few points of doctrine prevent 
their meeting on the one grand point, of vital 
importance to both, viz., salvation in the com- 
mon Saviour. Although with the clergymgtn 
Mr. Tobias did not feel quite at his ease, yet the 
former s manner was so kind, and his religious 
views so free from bigotry, that he could not 
fail to be civil to him. But it was Miss 
Bracy that the preacher really welcomed to 
his cottage. Perhaps he imagined that with 
her he could take his own ground more de- 
cidedly. Many were the arguments with 
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which Lilla indulged him, as she saw it 
pleased and amused him, telling Mr. Listen, 
on her return, that she was sure the poor 
man was better in health from having the 
idea that he was fast converting her to his 
views of the desirability of opening an oppo- 
sition chapel in the parish, and trusting to 
her influence to take his place when he was 
gone. 

She never contradicted the peculiar tenets 
of the Baptists ; but when, after various 
arguments, she saw he was getting excited, 
she would adroitly turn the conversation to 
subjects they could both agree upon, and 
often found herself eliciting mutual sparks of 
genuine religion in his experience of God's 
goodness. His revelation, His answer to prayer, 
or the providences to His chosen ones. Thus 
it was in Lilla's case, and may be so in others. 
Good may accrue by contact of opposite and 
adverse 'natures, provided no seK-interested- 
ness, no party feelings of personality, interfere 
to irritate or rouse anger or suspicion. Neither 
will adopt the exact ideas of the other, and 
it is useless to hope it ; yet, as in this case, it 
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was practicable for the refined Christian lady 
and the uncouth and somewhat mistaken, yet 
sincere. Baptist enthusiast to be on the most 
friendly terms. 

But the former exertions of his past life 
were fast wearing out the preacher, and as 
time passed on, weakness chased away all 
excitement and quenched the fire of mistaken 
zeal. Gratitude for attention was more exhi- 
bited, and the clergyman was at last admitted 
as a friend. 

Yes, Mr. Liston was at the closing scene, 
and during the last moments of his life was 
kneeling by his bed, and reading the Church 
Service for the dying. At that season all 
diflference of creed was forgotten, and from 
the dissenting minister's lips the rector heard 
the faint responses uttered, and trusted that 
he was passing from earth to a better world 
of rest and repose. With a feeling of respect 
and assurance of his soul's safety, Mr. Liston 
himself closed the eyes of his fellow-labourer. 
They had both striven to win souls in the same 
parish, and however misjudged might have 
been the wisdom of Mr. Tobias, his sojourn 
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and labours in Codden had not been without 
the fruits of some good results ; for many a 
one among the old inhabitants of the place, on 
the day of his funeral, pointed out, among 
those who followed his body to the grave, 
some that "were wild, good-for-nothing 
drunken lads when the preacher first came 
among them," but who had been warned and 
threatened by his denouncing voice, till, effec- 
tually recalled to a sense of their sinftd course, 
they had seen the danger and consequences 
of sin, and turned to a better way of living, 
becoming respectable members of society; 
besides which,- the seed of alarm Mr. Tobias 
had sown in the hearts of others, it had been 
the happy lot of the clergyman to turn to 
account and divert into a proper line of 
teaching, leading them to see the beauty and 
excellence of church unity, the necessity of an 
established form, and the privileges of church 
discipline and parochial care over the length 
and breadth of Protestant lands and hearts. 

If there was one circumstance that cemented 
the growing respect and affection of the Cod- 
den people to their rector, it was the Chris- 
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tian spirit and the hearty kindness, both of 
words and deeds, that he had exhibited to- 
wards Mr. Tobias during his iUness and at 
the time of his death. 

Among her rambles, Lilla deUghted to 
wander during the absence of its master in 
Claverton Park, sometimes with her little 
pupils, who now possessed an increasing in- 
terest to her, feeUng herself, as she said, re- 
sponsible for the growth of their ideas. Some- 
times she enjoyed to roam there alone at will, 
admiring, as spring time and summer suc- 
ceeded, the magnificent beauty of the park, the 
foliage of the trees, the verdure of the soft turf 
shetrod, and the thousand nameless charms that 
a lover of nature finds to rejoice in when creation 
is in its ftdl splendour. Then she indulged in 
recollections of the past, reviewing the strange 
chain of circumstances that bad led to her 
acquaintance with the master of the domain, 
dwelling upon the many happy hours she had 
spent in his company, when, as the betrothed 
of her sister, she had not feared to feel quite 
at home with him. She would frequently 
wonder how on his return he would meet 
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her, their parting had been so cold. Had he 
forgiven Marian's conduct, or would he still 
annul all friendship with her for her sister's 
fault ? Sometimes, too, her love for poetry 
was again indulged, and beneath those shades 
she would read to Mr. Liston some favourite 
author, or recite some stanzas that from 
their depth of feeling had been engraven on 
her memory. Among them, one she re- 
peated was a part of her poem of poems, as 
she called that which had at first so stricken 
her fancy, and aroused her to a conviction 
that our powers are not given us to expend 
on sentiment alone, but that active exertion 
is required of us. In a fit of sudden confi-> 
dence on one occasion, she blushingly owned 
to Mrs. Liston what a silly girl she was at the 
period when she first read that poem, how 
she had dedicated her heart to the unknown 
author^ " But I have failed as yet to find 
him, you see, Mary, so I must e'en continue 
my walk alone, for, true to my vow, I cannot, 
you know, descend to any one less perfect. 
Never mind ! I'm constant, and he, whoever 
he may be, little knows the debt of gratitude 
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I owe him for having thus inspired me and 
roused me from inaction/' 

" He may <;ome to light yet," said Mary, 
laughing ; " what say you, shall we advertise 
for him ?" but in the flushed cheek and ani- 
mated expression of Lilla she read that her 
romantic soul was yet strangely moved by 
some hidden influence, and she forbore to 
jest further. 

At this moment the children came bound- 
ing up, full of glee at a treasure Jessie had 
found in a large fungus she declared to be a 
mushroom, that she should cook for papa's 
breakfast, and Lilla was transposed from dwell- 
ing on the ideal by the matter-of-fact necessity 
of explaining to her little pupils the difference 
between the real and false plant ; alarming 
the little girls by the horror of hearing that, 
had they carried their intention into effect, 
they would have poisoned dear papa, and per- 
haps the whole family. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Another autumn has come round, succeed- 
ing that in which, just twelve months before, 
the incendiary fire had raged at Claverton, 
marring the symmetry of the ancestral halls 
that for so many centuries had reared their 
walls, the pride of the Moseleys, and of whom 
none more valued and revered them than the 
present possessor. It was late in the season, 
yet Claverton still retained its autumnal glory ; 
the varied tints were yet upon the foliage of 
its woods, and through the entire park there 
was a bright glow, which lit up the spreading 
beech-trees, and was reflected against the 
gnarled and giant oaks, warm still in their 
rich leafy covering. 
, By dint of great efforts of skill and energy 
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on the part of the superintendent and the 
workmen, the mansion that had so lately stood 
out among the trees a disfigured memorial of 
man's revenge, had resumed, outwardly at 
least, its original form. The very colouring of 
the stone- work had been studied, so that the 
eye failed to distinguish which wing it was 
that had been renovated ; and although the 
interior of the new building at presentremained 
but a skeleton of bare walls, it did not interfere 
with the uniformity without, or destroy the 
effect of the view of the edifice which had been 
hurried into completion during the last month, 
by orders conveyed through the steward. 

Throughout the grounds there was evi- 
dently a more than usual studied carefulness. 
Every stray leaf and falling twig had been 
swept away, and the flower garden, bright 
with autumnal flowers, the rich-coloured 
dahlias and varied crysanthemums, &c., was 
weeded and arranged with a view to order and 
taste. 

In the village of Codden there was a some- 
what unusual stir and bustle, an under-cur- 
rent of excitement was evidently flowing, that ^ 
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fed some secret spring of action, spreading 
from the centre to the utmost Umits of the 
parish. 

The Squire was coming home, and the Rec- 
tor had determined that whatever happened 
he should have a hearty welcome. A short 
time previously Mrs. Grant had in confidence 
let out that her master had written to request 
she should prepare for his return in the last 
week of October; and this reaching Mr. 
Liston's ears, he had immediately worked 
himself up into a state of enthusiasm, and 
started on a tour round the entire parish, 
trusting to leave the infection wherever he 
went. 

*' After Mr. Moseley had in a measure been 
driven away from his own estate by the mis- 
demeanour of one of his own dependents, it 
was a duty incumbent on them all to shew 
him how sorry they were for what had occur- 
red, and that no one else at all shared the 
spirit that had dictated the fire. They all 
knew what a liberal landlord and master the 
Squire was, and he was sure they would like 
^to shew him how much he had been missed. 
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and how glad they were to see him back." 
" We'll let Mr. Moseley know he is not so 
easily spared for a year at a time, by giving 
him a hearty English welcome." So it was 
agreed that the boys of the school should have 
a holiday, that there should be a triumphal 
arch at the park gate, and that the bells 
should be rung when he came once more 
among them. 

It is astonishing how one spark of excite- 
ment will, in whatever direction the impetus 
is given, create a flame. Any stranger pass- 
ing through Codden, on the day of the 
Squire's arrival, would have carried away with 
him the impression from what he saw, and 
from what he would have gained from the 
bystanders, that Mr. Moseley was one of the 
most popular landlords of his time. 

But Mr. Liston's manner of setting the 
matter on foot had quite removed any im- 
pression that Mr. Moseley had ever been 
otherwise. He wisely caught up the visible 
proofs of positive acts of beneficence that his 
patron had performed in the place, and estab- 
lished with them such a recognized claim of > 
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gratitade to him, that none could gainsay ; 
whilst if ever a charge of " Ay, sir, but afore 
you become here he wore rather a hard one 
to deal with for us folk, as can't help some- 
times a taking a drop too much ;" he would 
soften away the feeling with '' Pooh ! podi ! 
man, quite right too; what good comes of 
spending your money at the ale-house? Look 
at Mr. Moseley's schools, and the working 
man's club; that is more likely to benefit 
you and your children than soft words that 
wink at sin." 

So the ball of popularity, thus started, ga- 
thered as it went along, and Mr. Liston wit- 
nessed the good feeling his exertions had 
called forth. He could but inwardly pray 
that it might have the full effect of levelling 
henceforth the wall of separation that had 
divided Albert Moseley from the Codden peo- 
ple ; and that when he saw the reception they 
gave him, his own heart would open to a 
knowledge of the worth and honest feeling 
existing among his tenantry. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon of 
October 28th, Mr. Moseley arrived at the 
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railway station alone and unattended, having 
only crossed from the Continent the previous 
evening; he had written word to have his 
carriage waiting for him at every train during 
that afternoon, as he could not exactly tell by 
which he should travel, though he hoped to 
be at Codden by three o'clock. So there 
was some little uncertainty as to whether he 
would pass through the village by daylight, 
which caused great anxiety to the Rectory 
children ; who, having been very busy help- 
ing in the decorations at the park gate, were 
most desirous he should see *' how pretty they 
looked/' 

Had Mr. Moseley not been pre-occupied 
with his own thoughts, and the many con- 
flicting feelings which crossed his mind as 
he once more turned his steps homeward, 
he would probably have noticed a more than 
usual alacrity of manner in his servant, who, 
brimful of the knowledge of what was going 
on, only waited for a word of encouragement 
to have given his master scent of the greeting 
which awaited him. But Mr. Moseley entered 
the carriage without further inquiry, and bid 
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them drive on, and throwing himself back, 
continued his train of thought. As he, how- 
ever, entered the so-called street of Codden, 
the bells broke forth with sudi a loud peal 
over lus head as to startle him from his 
reverie, and without connecting their merry 
sound with himself, he put his head out of 
the window mechanically, to see what was 
going forward. At the doors of the several 
cottages groups of the inhabitants were 
assembled, neatly attired in their Sunday 
garments, all bowing and curtseying to him 
as he passed along ; whilst, surrounding and 
running after the carriage, were children of 
all ages, gathering togeth^ as they went along 
to hurrah at the top of their voices. For the 
first moment Albert did not take in what 
was meant, so perfectly novel was any per- 
sonal manifestation of warmth or interest from 
others towards himself. But there is a magical 
power in homage paid and feeling exhibited ; 
and as the carriage rolled on through the 
village, and be heard the bells still ring out 
their glad sounds, and saw the salutations on 
all sides, and the cheering of the school 
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children, his heart overflowed with reciprocal 
feelings of kindness ; and those who looked 
on the face of the proprietor of Claverton 
on that day, saw none of the hard stern lines 
that had formerly marked his countenance, 
but only observed it light up with the joy 
of a hitherto unknown pleasure ; he acknow- 
ledged the salutations, and bowed graciously 
and kindly to the well-remembered faces 
around him, whilst they, having had the 
initiative given them by their Rector in the 
true spirit of charity to do so, fully and 
equally enjoyed themselves, the surprise and 
satisfaction they had promoted, and were as 
happy as they well could be. 

At the gate of the park another crowd had 
assembled, headed by Mr. Listen, his wife, 
and children, and as the carriage passed under 
the arch of evergreens, above which was 
inscribed "Welcome,'' the Rector advanced 
forward to tender in their name and his 
own the expressions of pleasure at the Squire's 
return. 

With a heart more moved at these demon- 
strations of ti:ue cordiality than it had ever 
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been since his birth, Mr. Moseley could hardly 
find words to reply; but he returned the 
grasp of the hand held out to him, and 
thanking the assembled tenantry, begged Mr. 
Liston to enter the carriage and proceed with 
him to the house. 

Independently of this movement affecting 
Mr. Moseley, he was returning to his home 
an altered man. He had gone forth in an 
humble spirit, added to a greater knowledge 
of human nature, and with unblinded eyes 
had once again mixed with the world; he 
had measured with greater accuracy the 
varied temptations of life ; comparing the 
experience he gained, with his former short- 
sighted judgments, he recognised the folly 
of any man's adopting his own peculiar 
views (imbibed generally from the growth 
of circumstances), and laying them down as 
the only rule for all alike ; whilst at the same 
time he more than ever blessed and reverenced 
that revelation granted to mankind by a wise 
and gracious God, to be a rule of life and 
a herald of salvation to all who, united in 
one faith, would be followers of that Saviour, 
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through whom, when this journey of life is 
over, an entrance can be gained to an eternity 
of happiness. In the study of this infallible 
guide of life, Mr. Moseley had also learned 
to look upon himself in a new light, that of 
" one sinner among a world of sinners," saved 
himself probably from crime alone by the 
position and education that providence had 
accorded him; and this self-knowledge had 
created sentiments of charity towards others, 
feelings of pity and mercy, and also of grati- 
tude to Him who alone "maketh us to 
differ ;" and he was prepared henceforth to be 
more lenient to the sins and follies of those 
around him. All at once to have changed 
his demeanour, and acted a part which, how- 
ever sincere, would have been difficult to 
maintain with his former reserved character 
and dignified carriage, might have proved 
no easy task, had not the way been thus pre- 
pared by Mr. Liston's kind consideration; 
but now the commencement of greater cor- 
diality was invited, and the returning it would 
sit well upon him as the recipient of homage 
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and kindly feeling, demanding a correspond- 
ing condescension and courtesy. 

He commenced at once to secure favour, 
by returning thanks for the kind reception he 
had received, not forgetting to open his purse- 
strings, and distribute plentifully among the 
poorer class who still lingered about the place. 
Some of his bounty, it is true, was not long 
in finding its way to the ale-house ; but no 
inquiry was made, and even there a most 
unusual thing was heard, even praises of the 
Squire, and joy at his return, with a strong 
asseveration " that he'd been a different man 
since Parson Liston had showed 'em that 
human nature is human nature everywhere ; 
and, arter all, flesh and blood might be led, 
but 'ud never be drove." So there was all 
over the village " Health^ to the Squire, and 
health to the Parson ; ay, and one more to 
that rael lady, Miss Bracy, who had shown 
'em all she worn't above doing a good turn 
to any on 'em as wanted it." 

Of all who had lent a hand at the prepara- 
tions for the rejoicings in Codden in honour 
of the Squire's return, Lilla was the only one 
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who had absented herself from the personal 
welcome he had received. She had, with her 
usual alacrity, during the few preceding days 
been most busy, and assisted in all that was 
being done, giving her ideas and suggestions 
as to what would be best. But when the 
day actually arrived, and the time drew near 
for Mr. Moseley's appearance, a sense of pain, 
almost for the first time, crept into her heart 
as she thought of how little she had to do 
with what was going on, and of her own de- 
pendent position in the world. There came 
also the memory of how coldly Mr. Moseley 
parted with her, of the despair and wrong her 
sister had inflicted on him ; and there mingled 
with her own wish of seeing him, a strange 
fear of the meeting, a dread lest he should 
still resent Marian's conduct on her, or that 
the very sight of herself, as one of the family 
who had so scandalously trifled with him, 
should raise up bitter memories, and throw 
a damp on the day's rejoicing. 

How should she act if he resumed the cold 
and formal manner of their parting ? By being 
at the Listons, she would be a hindrance to 
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the free intercourse her friends were so de- 
sirous to preserve between the Park and the 
Rectory. She would have to go — the very- 
thought made her tremble — ^where ? — out into 
the dreary world alone. 

Her friends noticed her silence, and perhaps 
guessed the cause ; nor did they press her, 
when, instead of accompanying them to the 
park gate to await the Squire's arrival, she 
pleaded a headache, and sought the solitude 
of her own room, where, herself unseen, she 
could watch the carriage as it passed along, 
and give free vent to her own thoughts. 

Albert Moseley had not even heard of the 
new inmate at the Rectory ; for though Mr. 
Liston and himself had corresponded during 
his absence, with strict adherence to Albert's 
wish that the Bracy family should never be 
mentioned between them, he had never named 
to him the circumstances that brought Lilla 
among them. But now that he was returned, 
Mr. Liston felt it must be done preparatory 
to their meeting. Taking therefore his oppor- 
tunity when Mr. Moseley said he should take 
an early opportunity of calling at the Rec- 
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tory to see Mrs. Listen, and thank her and 
the children for their share in " his welcome 
home/' he said — 

" We have, since your absence, another in- 
mate, with whom 1 doubt not you will be glad 
to renew your acquaintance." 

Mr. Moseley looked up inquiringly. "Who ?" 
he asked ; " any one you say I already know ?'* 

" Yes," rejoined Charles ; " since Lilla Bracy 
has become an orphan her home has been 
with us ; and I cannot but thank you, through 
whose kind patronage I have been enabled 
to shelter one who was totally unprovided for 
by her stepfather, and who would otherwise 
have had to encounter the roughness of the 
world alone, but whom we have now secured 
as our friend, and the instructress of our 
children." 

Never had Mr. Moseley required greater 
need to exercise his self-control, and hide the 
emotion and pleasure that Mr. Liston's intel- 
ligence caused him. He grasped Charles' 
hand, saying, " I thank you for having been a 
friend to her. I heard, whilst at Florence, of 
her bereavement, but had no idea of her 
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having been left unprovided for. Tell Miss 
Bracy I shall be delighted to renew my ac- 
quaintance with her, and shall welcome her as 
a valued inhabitant of Codden/* 

And this was the message that Mr. Listen 
brought home to the expectant and half-fearful 
Lilla. It seemed to remove a weight of care 
from her mind, and to make her heart re- 
bound with new life. 

The next day, half shily, half eagerly, she 
awaited his promised visit. He came, and 
with a kind manner there was besides min- 
gled a respect and deference which in her 
fellen fortunes she fully appreciated. He 
asked no questions of any of the rest of the 
family, but yet managed to set her at ease 
with him by taking up the thread of their 
former friendship, and by inquiring after ob- 
jects of mutual interest, without reference to 
any subject that might bring up painful recol- 
lections. He evidently wished the past to be 
forgotten, and Lilla was gratified, and shewed 
her pleasure artlessly. She beamed out her 
thanks, not in words, but in a brightening up 
of her whole countenance, which shone with a 
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pure, unsullied joy that, though a penniless 
orphan, her position as a lady and a friend 
was not ignored because fortune's golden 
favours had deserted her, and moreover, that 
she should continue a welcome guest in the 
Codden coterie. Mercifully she felt her home 
was still secured to her, and the humiliation, 
the trials, the privations she had for a little 
time dreaded she might feel it her duty to 
encounter, were again warded off by a good 
Providence. Happy in heart, joyous in spirit, 
her gratitude was daily shown in appropria- 
tion of the good that fell in her path, throw- 
ing out in return towards all around her the 
rich fragrance of a heart unspotted by the 
world, and a disposition sweet by nature, ren- 
dered sweeter still by the culture of every 
feminine and Christian grace. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Established once more at Claverton, and 
rejoicing in a healthier frame of mind, Mr. 
Moseley fomid plenty of occupation suited to 
his tastes. He depended much on Charles 
Liston's advice in the disposal of his charitable 
donations, and taking more and more interest 
in the parishioners, often joined him in his 
pastoral visits. He was really quite surprised, 
in reviewing the field of the clergyman's 
labours, how the work that he had appro- 
priated to himself years ago, and failed in 
accomphshing, had progressed under his care. 
" Liston," he said one day to his friend, as a 
man of whom he had always had a bad opi- 
nion, as a surly, idle fellow, passed by and 
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touched his hat with respect, " you are doing 
wonders here." 

" I hope we have done something/' was the 
reply, '' but there is plenty to do." 

"That fellow would have met me with- 
out noticing my presence a year ago," said 
Moseley. 

" Yes, so he would me, but we have reason 
to think he is an altered man ; still, I can't 
lay claim to any part of his reformation — ^it is 
lilla's work ; she first softened his heart by 
kindness to his wife and sick child, and some- 
how or other she persuaded him to take the 
pledge." 

" Well," said Mr. Moseley, " there is 
Rogers, too, my former farm hedger ; I rarely 
used to see him sober, and now, I am told, 
he is as steady as one could wish." 

" Yes, he is another hopeful one ; but 
Maunder, do you remember him ? They 
both now come regularly to church ; Maunder 
used to swear that no parson should ever 
cross his threshold ; however, he came himself 
to fetch me the other night to see his wife, 
who was taken ill suddenly, and he cried like 
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a child when I offered up a prayer for him as 
well as her." 

" I am sure, Liston, you deserve the great- 
est credit," said Moseley. 

**Nay, nay," returned the clergyman, "I 
only try to do my duty," adding, with so- 
lemnity, " * Paul may plant, Apollos water, but 
it is Grod that giveth the increase/ If there 
is any change, we must thank Him for his 
mercy." 

" The means, however, you have used 
have been blessed," said Moseley ; " what 
plan do you adopt with these men espe- 
cially?" 

"It would be difficult to define," replied 
Liston ; " to begin, you know we made a 
compact when I first came to try and under- 
mine the sin of drunkenness at Codden by a 
steady effort to abate the causes that lead to 
it, and only gradually can we hope to suc- 
ceed ; but every fresh bud of hope is a reward 
to our exertions and an encouragement to 
proceed." 

" Ay," said Albert ; " but when I contrast 
my ten years of exertion with the short period 
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yoa have been here, there must be some secret 
worth knowing." 

"No secret, I assure you, Mr. Moseley; 
general sympathy with all — no coercion — 
a free recognition of the poor man's rights, 
the English workman's hberty, incentives to 
independence; this, you will find, tends to 
raise the tone of their minds ; then we hold up 
the reward of honesty and sobriety both here 
and hereafter, the effects temporally and spi- 
ritually on themselves and their children. In 
fact, I am sure the more we meet the lower 
classes as equals in independent manhood, 
however removed in position or wealth, sub- 
ject to equal capacity of virtue and worth, the 
more we shall conquer vice and incite them 
to raise themselves and their families into 
respectable members of society." 

" I see you are right," said Mr. Moseley, 
musingly. "Here again," as they passed a 
cottage, in the garden of which a man was 
digging, " that man I turned off for poach- 
mg. 

" Thereby, forgive me, Mr. Moseley, add- 
ing to his temptations, and driving him 
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for existence to the crime you charged him 
with." 

" What could I do, Liston ? I ignored the 
fault more than once; but when he. was con- 
victed in the act, it became a necessity, for 
example's sake." 

" Ah, but you know we are told to forgive, 
not seven times, but seventy times seven. 
Did you ever try and reason with him, bring- 
ing before him the contrast of the career of 
an honest man and a poacher P Bat I do not 
really think he was a confirmed poacher ; 
but that there was some palliation for 
his offence, for he had a daughter dying of 
consumption, and he fancied that she would 
be better if he could provide more nourishing 
food than the ordinary cottage fare." 

" In whose employ is he now ?" asked the 
Squire. 

"When I first came across him he was 
nearly driven to desperation; for after you 
turned him off, ill-luck followed him for a 
long time, and he could not get any work. 
Miss Bracy was visiting his daughter, and 
found him at home one day ; and he begged 
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SO hard for work, that she sent him to me, 
and I gave him a job in the garden. He 
tried so hard to please that I kept him on for 
some time, and then persuaded Farmer Dob- 
son to take him. He has worked there 
ever since, and been tolerably steady, though 
I fear now and then he is to be found at the 
public house ; but we can't expect him to be 
cured all at once ; still, I have hopes of his 
future reformation." 

Albert's answer was a sigh. 

" Depend upon it, Mr. Moseley," continued 
his companion, " half the vice proceeds, as I 
have often said, for lack of prevention. We 
are too ready, like Pharaoh's task-masters, to 
say, ' Ye are idle, ye are idle,' forgetting it is 
for employers to provide the labour and the 
materials ready for the willing workman's 
hands ; because, untaught and uncultivated, 
they have not strength or self-control to resist 
temptations which even those who are better 
educated, and above want, find it diflScult 
to withstand, we must not wholly condemn 
them." 

More and more convinced by his friend's 
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reasonings, Albert wisely laid them by for 
adoption, not ceasing to congratulate himself 
on the choice he had made of a successor to 
Mr. Woodhouse. 

Mr. Moseley was now a constant guest at 
the rectory, welcomed by the children as well 
as the heads of the family. True, with the 
former, it was at first difficult to get on terms 
of intimacy, for he had never learned the lan- 
guage of infancy, or the winning power of 
the thousand little nothings that gain chil- 
dren's hearts. But they had long ceased to 
fear him, and taking up their mamma's ap- 
pellation, called him their "good friend." 
Neither did Albert attempt to conceal from 
himself that the Rectory contained an object 
of greater attraction than even his friend 
Liston and his family. His increasing admi- 
ration of Lilla was testified by the utmost 
respect in his behaviour towards her, whilst 
he endeavoured to encourage a return of the 
intercourse of thought and feeling, he had 
shared with her during his engagement to Ma- 
rian. But although he was aware of an entire 
new sentiment taking possession of his soul 
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he for some time purposely guarded himself 
from any outward demonstration of love, 
carefully weighing every expression, and de- 
termined be would not be mistaken a second 
time. Now, however, Albert's wariness pro- 
ceeded more from distrust of himself, fear of 
his own incapacity to make her happy — 
doubts of Lilla's being willing, after all that 
had occurred, to bestow her love upon him ; 
and, with these misgivings, he dreaded inter- 
rupting an intercourse that had opened a 
new life to him, 

Mr. and Mrs. Liston had their little con- 
ferences about their patron's frequent visits to 
the Rectory, and confessed to each other their 
hopes that Lilla might really be the attraction 
that drew him there so much ; but they had 
nothing to ground their hopes upon, further 
than the wish being father to the thought. 
The subject was one, therefore, for conjugal 
discussion alone. Not for the world would they 
have spoilt the harmony that existed between 
their friends, or by look or word awaken in 
Lilla's mind a suspicion of their wishes. 

But time has its own place and hour for 
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developing the machinery of human hopes. 
How frequently does a stray word or passing 
observation from the lips of a comparative 
stranger lead to the discovery of events that 
have been nursed in secret as mysteries or 
doubts, made all at once clear, altering hence- 
forth the very current of private opinion. 

The whole rectory party were round the 
tea-table when the subject of conversation 
happened to bring under discussion a poem 
lately published by a well-known poet. Lilla 
had pronounced against its theories ; it was 
not full enough, or sufficiently practical. It 
wanted tone ; too many metaphors, too Kttle 
purpose, to be able to follow it up, she 
said. 

" What do you mean ?" asked Mr. Liston. 

" Well, read my favourite poem on ' Sym- 
pathy,"' said Lilla, most innocently, "you 
will see, or rather feel, then, what I mean." 
And she quoted a stanza on the subject, 
which combined both pathos and force. 

"Where did you get that poem from?'' 
asked Albert, while a glow of pleasure he 
could not control passed over his face. 
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" Oh," said Mrs. Listen, " LiUa has wor- 
shipped that poem for years. She attributes 
all her good deeds to its influence, and its 
having roused her into action. Don*t you, 
Lilla?" 

Lilla blushingly owned she wished there 
were more such things written. She cer- 
tainly owed something to the effect those 
verses had exerted over her long since. 

Mr. Liston noticed that Albert's voice 
trembled when he said, in reply — 

" I am sure the author would feel proud if 
he only knew that you prized it so highly. 
He is a friend of mine ; I must inform 
him." 

" Do you know him, Mr. Moseley ?" said 
Lilla, eagerly forgetting everything but her 
desire to learn the name of the man she had 
so many years longed to discover. " Do tell 
me his name, please." 

"I will introduce him to you one day, 
Miss Bracy," said Albert, " if you will allow 
me. 

" That will indeed be a day of rejoicing to 
Lilla," said Mrs. Liston, laughing at the en- 
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thusiasm of her young friend, who declared 
'' she should indeed be pleased to make his 
acquaintance, but that everyone must keep 
her secret of admiration for him, because it 
never answered to let people know how much 
you liked them/' Within a few days Lilla 
received a handsomely-bound copy of the 
poem, whilst on the cover was written, " From 
the author, who feels indeed flattered by the 
admiration Miss Bracy has testified for the 
feeble effort of his pen." 

Like a flash of lightning, the truth burst 
upon Lilla, who was frightened into shame 
at having made her avowal so boldly. She 
almost wished herself away from Codden. 
How should she face Mr. Moseley ? 

From that day an entire change came over 
her. The knowledge that there really was 
one in life who had figured in all her girlish 
visions as her ideal disturbed her spirit ; and 
in Mr. Moseley's society her freedom of 
thought was sealed up. In his presence she 
adopted a strange, fixed manner, that sat ill 
upon her, in the place of her natural sim- 
plicity and candour. 
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Albert noticed this, but it inspired him 
with both hope and boldness; his glance, 
now unchecked, would fall upon her with a 
' depth and tenderness that she could not meet 
with calmness, yet dared not, in her timidity, 
respond to. 

And the Listens noticed also the change, 
and silently and approvingly looked on, keep- 
ing their own counsel until such time as the 
issue that they now had more ground to hope 
for should be declared; whilst Mary as- 
serted to her husband, as if it were a new 
tale that she told, *' that there was nothing 
like love to metamorphose a man from a lion 
into a lamb." 

And true love was one of the component 
essences that had gradually worked its way 
through the hardness of a nature inured by 
early exposure to the severity of an atmo- 
sphere without the kindly rays of home-ties ; 
and led by more genial cii'cumstances, he was 
fast coming out of the shadows of unreal life, 
and being moulded to the nature of a man, 
such as the Creator intended man to become, 
when he formed him after his own image. 
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noble in mind, open to the sympathies and 
duties of Ufe, yet firm in resolve, and strong 
in the power of that self-<5ontrol that, no longer 
trusting ip its own strength, resists tempta-4 
tion by seeking aid from a higher source to 
withstand it. Christian experience and Chris- 
tian intercourse, a revelation of the power 
conferred by social ties, combined with wo- 
man's influence and woman's love, like so 
many silver streamlets meeting in their course, 
had formed a mighty torrent, that, happily 
obstructing his path, had swept away the ice 
of his soul, and flowing onwards in its course, 
had opened to him a happier and freer exist- 
ence. 

At last the flower of hope bloomed full and 
ripe, and Albert Moseley found time and 
words to tell his tale of love. 

It was twilight, and taking advantage of 
a quiet walk within the shades of Claverton, 
when the Listens, perhaps, purposely had dis- 
tanced them, upon Inlla's listening ear fell 
the words that misealed her own heart's foun- 
tain. With all the eloquence and force of 
mature manhood did Albert plead his cause. 
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and in a tremulous voice tell her of the depth 
of his affections, and ask her hand. The 
agitation he did not attempt to conceal made 
manifest the strong feelings of his heart, and 
Lilla was deeply moved by the emotion of 
one who had always previously appeared self- 
possessed, but who now seemed to hang upon 
her answer as if his whole Ufe depended on 
it ; and there swelled in her responsive breast 
a conviction that she might safely trust her 
own happiness to such love, with every feeling 
of security and perfect trust. 

She placed her hand in his — ^no words were 
wanting to seal his vow — and the next mo- 
ment she was folded to his breast, and she 
felt she had found her niche in life in a heart 
that would never shut her out through time 
and eternity. And in that quiet hour, when 
the stars, peeping through the misty curtains 
of coming night, grew brighter and brighter, 
Albert, restored to his strength and confidence 
by the feeling of possession, confessed his 
gratitude. " You know not, Lilla," he said, 
"what it is to have undergone the iron 
bondage of despair. You have awakened a 
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soul from the misery (^ a solitary winter to 
the joyous warmth of a summer day. Since 
I penned that poem which has drawn us toge- 
ther, unsocial as men have deemed me, oh ! 
how I have longed for its embodiment. You 
are henceforth to be that companion of my 
life. You will help me to finally break through 
the habits and associations that made me 
what I was, and will lighten my path with 
perpetual sunshine." 

Mr. and Mrs. Liston might have wondered 
why their friends had deserted them in their 
wanderings on that memorable evening within 
the Claverton Woods, but they pretty well 
guessed the cause ; and still enjoying in their 
mutual love their own companionship as one 
of their sweetest pleasures, they recalled their 
own days of courtship, and wended their way 
home without waiting for lilla Bracy. 
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CHAPTER XV. ^ 

Once more the meny bells peal out a wel- 
come over Codden ; once more there is a holi- 
day in heart and home ; the villagers' smiling 
faces betoken that they feel it to be indeed a 
day of rejoicing for them all. This time the 
Squire is again coming home after an absence 
of some months, but not alone. He brings 
his bride with him, and there is now no occa- 
sion for Mr. Listen to ignite the spark of 
popularity, for is not the expected lady their 
own dear Miss Bracy ? — ^the sweet angel who 
is known to them all — whose feet have crossed 
every threshold, and carried a blessing with 
her ? For her sake as well as the Squire's, they 
are all determined to double their welcome, 
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and let the newly -married pair feel that they 
are come home indeed. 

No objection could be made to their hearty 
wishes, and Lilla, brighter than ever in her 
bridal happiness, begged they might have 
their own way, as on entering the village the 
horses were taken from the carriage, and they 
were borne along in triumph by strong mus- 
cular labourers to the house, where on alight- 
ing she took her husband's arm, and descend- 
ing among the crowd that had followed them 
into the park, she spoke to them and thanked 
them for their welcome, shaking hands with 
many an humble friend ; whilst the Squire, 
still dignified and grave, could scarcely con- 
ceal the feelings and the emotions that the 
reception of himself and his bride had called 
forth. Nor were more substantial acknow- 
ledgments wanting on his part. The demon- 
stration was not, as in the former case, so 
wholly unexpected, and previous orders had 
been given that plenty of refreshment should 
be prepared, so that the gathered assembly 
were enabled to drink long life and happiness 
to the Squire and his Lady. There was good 
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old English fare for the labourers on the 
estate, a luncheon at the Hall for the tenantry, 
and a feast for the school children; none 
were forgotten, and it was a day of enjoy- 
ment and festivity long to be remembered 
by all. 

Mrs. Grant was in her element, she had 
superintended all the preparations, and now 
her wish was accomplished. She had lived 
to see her master a happy man, to welcome 
a new mistress, equal in beauty and gentle- 
ness to the one she had. never ceased to 
mourn. 

From the moment Lilla Moseley entered 
Claverton Park as her home, the gloom and 
the shadows that had for so many years hung 
over the old place, were dispelled. The bitter 
memory of a father's shame, that had been, so 
long nursed through youth, and brooded over 
in the solitude of after-life, was consigned to 
oblivion by Albert Moseley. The present happi- 
ness of bringing such a successor to his mother, 
who, one with him in holy love, would seek 
ever to promote all that was pure and good, 
and brighten henceforth the path of life, caused 
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him to be no longer blinded to the fact 
that it is in man himself to weave the warp 
of his own life for honour or dishonour, 
without reference to the past or undue fears 
for the future. The inheritance of a good 
name is indeed a glory and a renown, but like 
every other earthly boom, if not granted us, 
we are not responsible for the want of it. 
Though feeUng the lack of it, it behoves us 
more strongly than ever to build up a name, 
that when we die may go to posterity as that 
of a Christian who hath well traded with the 
talents committed to him. 



We leave Claverton Park and its present 
proprietor under happier auspices than when 
we first introduced them to our readers. The 
sin of the father proved the safeguard of the 
son; the disgust engendered by crime had 
frozen up the channels of temptation, rendering 
Albert in his youth callous to evil influences, 
but the messenger of mercy, who touched in 
time his conscience with the live coal of 
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divine truth, had taught him to recognize 
later crime and debauchery as the disease of 
sin, demanding a remedy beyond human 
power, curable only if carried to the Physician 
of souls. 



Codden is an increasing place, and bids 
fair ere long to drop the name of village, and^ 
take that of town. Its Squire, however, is 
ever ready to help forward any improvements 
and requirements that its increasing numbers 
demand ; but the greatest benefit he had ever 
conferred on it was that of planting in its 
centre such a pious, earnest, and active 
clergyman as Mr. Liston; who, while he 
firmly upheld the Church and its glorious form 
of worship, as a pillar of the state, and the 
rock of union to Christians, yet exhibited such 
toleration towards those who came newly 
into the village with somewhat irregular views, 
that, meeting with no opposition, and expe- 
riencing uniform kindness, they were often 
led to suppress their prejudices, and follow on 
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the Sabbath the sound of the church bell to 
the house of prayer. It was a well-known 
fact that there was less dissent in Codden 
than m most places round ; as Mr. liston 
increased in years he became more appreciated, 
and found his influence more extended over 
his flock, who recognized their shepherd with 
gratitude; the rising generation especially 
repaid his exertions, and in their well-doing 
he reaped the fruit of his labours, being, as it 
were, surrounded by those who looked up to 
him as a spiritual father. 

Mr. Moseley's cloudy season of life was 
passed during his youth. In the after sun- 
shine of happiness he yearly appreciated more 
and more those sweet affections that descend 
from above to strengthen and purify humanity. 
In all the various influences that had com- 
bined to effect so marvellous a change in his 
nature, he recognized one principle as their 
essence, and henceforth, in his walk through 
life, he was ever ready to admit that he who 
would go forth in the world as a conqueror 
of vice, a winner of souls, a reformer of man- 
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kind, must, like the great Captain of our sal- 
vation, as the best means of ensuring success, 
gather his followers under one banner, and 
that banner must be love. 



THE END. 
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deed, that it is her best work. There are in it many passages of beautiful writing. 
Tlio closing scenes are deepljr pathetic, and few will lay down the book without tearful 
eyes. 'John Halifax' is a picture, drawn with a masterly hand, of one of nature's 
gentlemen. Everybody who ever reads a novel should read this one.**— Critic. 

" The story is very interesting. The attachment between John Halifax and his wife 
is beautifully painted, as are the pictures of their domestic life, and the growing up of 
thoir children, and the conclusion of the book is beautiful and toxichmg.—Atfienaum. 

" John Halifax is one of the noblest stories among modem works of fiction. The 
interest of the story is enthralling, the characters admirably sustained, and the moral 
excellent."— Prew. 

"In 'John Halifax' every character Is consistently conceived and very truthfully 
delineated. The incidents, the scenes, the * still life,*^ are painted with a power that 
sustains the attention of the resuAer.**— Spectator. 

" If the delineation of the grand in character, the glorious in action, the tender in 
feeling, the pure in heart, can bestow eminenco on a production, this work must take 
its place among the standard aud the excellent."— >8^m». 
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VOL. III.— THE CEESGENT Ain) THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of its value as an original narrative,' and its oseftil and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriplioiis are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is its 
reverent and serious spirit."— (>uorter/^ Review. 

"A book calculated to prove more practically useful was never x>enned than 'The 
Crescent and the Cross '—a work which surpasses all others in its homage for the sub- 
lime and its love for tho boautiful in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting 
immortality in the annals of the pronhets, and which no other writer has ever depicted 
with a pencil at once so reverent and so picturesque.'*— -Sun. 

** In the mixture of story with anotidote, information, and impression, it perhaps 
surpasses ' Eothcn.' Iniuimerable passages of force, vivacity, or humour are to be 
found in the volumf^"— Spectator, 



VOL. IV.— NATHALIE. BY JTJIIA KAVAJTAOH. 

" ' Nathalie * is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort. Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its ranttcr is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her which 
are as individual as they are elegant. We should not soon come to an end were we to 
specify all the delicate touches and attractive pictures which place * Nathalie * high among 
books of its class"— Athenaum. 

" A tale of untiring intcre«?t, full of deep touches of human nature, exhibiting all that 
Rclf-sacrificing devotion, and all that sensitive wa^^vardness, the combination of which 
constitutes one of the most powerful cliarms, as well as one of the greatest riddles, of the 
female character. We have no hesitation in predicting for this delightftd tale a lasting 
popularity, and a place in the foremost ranks of that most instructive kind of fiction— the 
moral novcV—John Bull. 

" A more judicious selection than Nathalie could not have been made for Messrs Hurst 
and Blackett's Standard Library. The series as it advances realises our first impression, 
that it will be one of lasting celebrity."— iLtVerary Gazttte. 



VOL. Y.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOTJT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well-writ- 
ten, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a young 
lady may thank the author for means of doing m.'*— Examiner. 

" The author of * John Halifax ' will retain and extend her hold upon the reading and 
reasonable public by the merits of her present work, which bears the stamp of good sense 
and genial feeling."— (^uarc^ian. 

" These thoughts are good and humane. They are thoughts we would wish women to 
think : they are much more to the purpose than the treatises upon the women and daugh- 
ters of England, which were fashionable some years ago, and these thoughts mark the 
progress of opinion, and indicate a higher tone of character, and a juster estimate of 
woman's itositiou."—Athenieum. 

" This really valuable volume ought to be in every young woman's hand. It will teach 
her how to think and how to act. We are glad to see it in this Standard Libnury.**— 
Literary Gazette. 

" It is almost unnecessary to remark that the authoress of 'John Halifox' must 
almost surely write a clever book; but there are deep thoughts upon the phases of 
woman's conduct and disposition, in this volume, which for accuracy and ezoellence 
supersede the former productions of the same pen. The book will attract and de- 
light those whom it does not profess to t^ach."— Jb/m Bull. 

^' Originating in the piurest of motive^,— the desire of seeing the female portion of the 
commmiity virtuous, wise, useful, happy,— these thoughts are worthy of the earnest 
and enlightened mind, the all-embracuig charity, and the wedl-earned reputation of 
the author of ' John Halifaz.' "—Herald. 

"A sensible well-written review of the true position and duties of women. There 
are some exceedingly valuable remarks upon female professions and hiuidicrafts."^ 
Critic. 
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YOL. VI.— ADAM GEAEME OP MOSSGBAT. 

BY THE AUTHOn OF "MRS MARGARET MAITLAXD." 

" ' Adam Graeme* is a story awakening genuine emotions of Interest and delight by its 
admirable pictures of Scottish life and scenery. The plot is cleverly complicated, and 
there is great vitality in the dialogue, and remarkable brilliancy in the descriptive pas- 
sages, as who that has read ' Marganjt Maitland' would not oe prepared to expect? 
But the story has a * mightier magnet still/ in the healthy tone wnich pervades it, in 
its feminine delicacy of thought and diction, and in the truly womanly tenderness of 
its sentiments. The eloquent author sets before us the essential attributes of Chris- 
tian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beautiful manifesta- 
tions in the life, with a delicacy, a power, and a truth which can hardly be surpassed." 
—Morning Post 

VOL. VII.— SAM SUCK'S WISE SAWS 
AND KODEEN INSTANCES. 

"The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. The 
prc.»<ent production is remarkable alike for its racy humour, its sound philosophy, the 
felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise our readers a 
great treat from Uie perusal of these *"Wise Saws and Modem Instances,* which contain 
a world of practical \vi8dom, and a treasury of the richest tun.**— Post. 

" We have not the slightest intention to criticise this book. Its reputation is made, 
and will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novels. The remarkable ori- 
ginality of its purpose, and the happy description it affords of American life and man- 
ners, stDl continue the subject of universal admiration. To say thus much is to say 
enough, though we must Just mention that the new edition forms a part of the Pub- 
lishers' Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the very best specimens 
of light literature that ever have been \miten.'*—3fe8senger. 

VOL. Vni.— CARDINAL WISEMAN'S EECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE LAST FOITB POPES. 

"A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereinis, by an eloquent Ro- 
man Catholic. Cardinal "NVLsemau has here treated a special subject with so much 
generality and geniality, that his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who 
are most conscientiously opposed to every idea of human infallibility represented in 
Papal domiQa,tion.**^M?ie7icBum. 

VOL. IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF •* JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"Wo are always glad to welcome Miss Muloch. She writes from her own convic- 
tions, and she has the power not only to conceive clearly what it is that she wishes to 
say, but to express it in language effective and vigorous. lu * A Life for a Life * she is 
fortunate in a good subject, and she has produced a work of strong effect.. The 
reader having read the book through for tne- story, will be apt (if he be of our per- 
suasion) to return and read again many pages and passages with greater pleasiuro 
than on a first perusal. The whole book is replete with a graceful, tender deli- 
cacy ; and in addition to its other merits, it is written in good careful English.**— 
Athenenim. 

** The works of this author go beneath the surface, and present a picture of human 
jovs and human sufferings in which those deep hopes, disappointments, and sorrows, 
which are the very well-springs of our existence, ai-e brought to light, and set before 
us by a sjrmpathismg mind. * A Life for a Life ' is a book of this class. The characters 
are depicted with a masterly hand, the events are dramatically set forth ; the descrip- 
tions of scenery and sketches of society are admirably penned ; moreover the work ban 
an object— a clearly defined moral— most poetically, most beautifully drawn; and 
through all there is that strong reflective mind visible which lays bare the human 
heart and human mind to the very core.*'— Pos^. 
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VOL. X.— THE OLD COTJET SUBTTRB. BY UEIGH HTJHT. 

" A delightM book, of which the charm begins at the first line on the first page, for fttll of 
<inuint and pleasant memories is the phrase that is its title, *The Old Conrt Suburb.' Very ftill, 
too, both of quaint and pleasant memories is the line that designates the author. It is the name 
of- the most cheerful of chroniclers, the best of remembrancers of good things, the most polished 
and entertaining of educated gossips. ' The Old Court Suburb ' is a work that will be welcome to . 
all readers, and most welcome to those who have a love for the best kinds of reaxl&ag."— Examiner, 

"A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boewell produced his 
reminiscences of Johnson."— 06*erfer. 



YOL. XI.— MAROABET AND HEB BSIDESHAIDS. 

" We may save ourselves the trouble of giving any lengthened review of this work, for we recom- 
mend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read it for themselves. They will find it well 
worth their while. There are a freshness and originality about it quite charming, and there is a 
certain nobleness in the treatment both of sentiment and incident which is not often found.**- 
Athenceum, 



VOL. XII.— THE OLD JITDOE. BY SAM SIICZ. 

"This work is redolent of the heartv fun and strong masculine sense of our old friend 'Sam 
Slictc.' In these sketches we have dinerent interlocutors, and a far greater variety of character 
than in * Sam Slick,' while in acuteness of observirtion, punj?ency of remark, and abounding liearti- 
ness of drollery, the present work ot Judge Haliburton is quite equal to the first. Every page is 
alive with rapid, fresh sketches of character, droll, quaint, racy sayings, good-humoured practical 
jokes, and capitally-told anecdotes."— C7*rontcfe. 

"These popular sketches, in which the Author of * Sam Slick' paints Nova Scotian life, form the 
12th Volume of Messrs Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Modem Works. The publicar 
tions included in this Library have all been of good quality; many give information while they 
entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. The manner in which the Cheap 
Editions forming the scries is produced deserves especial mention. The paper and print are un- 
exceptionable ; there is a steel engraving in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the 
purchaser who likes to se* a regiment of books in handsome uniform."— JSramtiwr. 



VOL. XIII.— DAEIEN. BY ELIOT WABBTJETON. 

"Thiilast production, from the pen of the author of 'The Crescent and the Cross,* has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands."— (?to6«. 

"Tills work will be read with peculiar interest as the last contribution to the literature of his 
country of a man endowed with no ordinary gifts of intellect. Eliot Warburton's active and pro- 
ductive genius is amply exemplified in the present book. We have seldom met with anv work in 
which the realities of history and the poetry of fiction were more happily interwoven."— ///uj^o^ed 
Jfiews. 



VOL. XIV.-PAMILT ROMANCE ,- OR, DOMESTIC 
AHNALS OP THE ARISTOCRACT. 

BY SIR BERNAKD BURKE, Ulster King op Asms. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement this most interesting book, 
whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less excellent execution. It ought to 
be found on eveiy drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances wiui the 
pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one maybe read in half an 
hour. It is not the least of their merits that the romances are founded on fiict— or what, at least, 
has been handed down for truth by long tradition— and the romance of really fiur exceeds the 
romance of fiction. Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with whidi taeaathor'sftnner 
works have made the public &TDMar"— Standard, 



